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CONTRIBUTIONS TO A HISTORY OF THE 
THAMES. 
CHAPTER XI. 

Bat Pindar’s creed, in its revolt against death 
and annihilation, demanded far more than the 
mere continuance of existence. In majestic de- 
fiance of the collective evidence of animated 
nature, the founders of that creed had dared to 
postulate a moral government of the world and 
the supremacy of an eternal justice. Might tri- 
umphant over right, successful crime battening on 
the sweat and tears and blood of miserable men— 
the generous, the just, and the wise trampled 
under foot by the blind brute cruelty of avarice 
and envy, and lust and cowardice—all the wrong 
that is done in the kingdom of Zeus they contem- 
plated undiemayed. For, as the just should one 
day enter into their reward, so surely also should 
all who had wrought evil suffer vengeance in that 
under-world where the sluggish rivers of black 
night disgorge illimitable darkness. 

Nor was even this general scheme of retribation 





enough to satisfy the demands of Hellenic justice. 
All men have sinned, and all must suffer in pro- | 
portion to their sin. Even in the noblest natures | 
mot lightly can the taint of the flesh be purged 
way. In this present life, moreover, seldom has 
he whole man been tested, and until he has been 


thoroughly tried justice can pronounce no final 
doom. A second life, therefore, in which this pur- 
gation should be effected and this last test should 
be applied was to Pindar and Pindar’s teachers an 
indispensable corollary of the creed. But death is 
always the end of life, and as this second life must 
come sooner or later to an end, a second death 


| must precede the entrance of the soul into its last 


stage of happiness or misery. 

Human existence, then, according to Pindar, is 
a life-space, or won, divided into three periods, 
divinely allotted to a being which through all 
changes and developments not only retains a con- 
scious identity, but the outward image and sem- 
blance of a man—the “idol of the won.” During 
the first period this image is intimately, but not 
inseparably connected with the body. When the 
bodily faculties are awake and the limbs move in 
accordance with the will, the image remains in the 
body, with which it is co-extensive, but is itself 
asleep. On the other hand, when the bodily 
faculties are asleep, the image is awake and makes 
itself manifest in dreams, which are in themselves 
a proof that man possesses an existence separable 
from the body, and capable, after the death of the 
body, of being brought to jadgment—of enjoying 
bliss or of enduring bale. Accordingly, when the 
flesh obeys the call of mighty death, the divinely 
allotted image passes into the under-world to be 
doomed by Rhadamanthus, after which it falls, 
during the second period, under the dominion of 
Persephone—the power, I take it, which causes 
that which is sown in the ground, whether seed or 
corpse, to germinate and live in another form. 
What takes place in this second life is obscure, but 
it is evidently a period of continued probation as 
well as of purgation and preparation. Persephone 
demands a price of redemption—a ‘ransom of 
ancient sorrow” of some kind ; but it is doubtful 
whether the ransom is to be paid in the 
form of sorrow like that suffered on earth, or 
whether the ransom is due in consequence of sin 
committed on earth regarded as “ ancient sorrow.” 
Judging from Plutarch’s account of his islanders, I 
infer that the penalty demanded is, in reality, the 
death of the sensual intellect, the annihilation of 
the will to sin. 

At any rate, after a longer or shorter period—in 
the case of the righteous apparently eight years—a 
second death of some sort sets free the image-soul, 
and the chosen ones—noble kings, men of fiery 
energy who have dared and done, and those en- 
dowed with wisdom above their fellows—thencefor- 
ward till the end of their appointed zon are recog- 
nized among men as sainted heroes. * 


* The lines I have quoted are ‘Ol.,’ ii. 55 (101) et 
sgq. The fragments I have summarized are ‘ Thren.,’ 
frag. 1, 2, 4, 5, 8. At the end of ‘ Pyth.,’ i., and 
*Isthm.,’ iv. (v.), 12, e¢ sqg., the words have an obvious 
exoteric meaning, but may also be taken in another 
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Such is a very inadequate, but I believe faithful 
summary of Pindar’s religious creed as deducible 
from his extant utterances; and that he held some 
generally recognized sacerdotal or quasi-sacerdotal 
rank seems to be attested by Pausanias, who re- 
lates that the poet frequently visited Delphi, and 
there, seated on an iron chair specially reserved for 
him, chanted hymns in praise of Apollo, Imme- 
diately after the passage I have quoted Pindar 
proceeds :— 

“Within their quiver under the hollow of my arm, 

many and swift are mine arrows speaking aloud to 
them that understand. For the wise man who hath 
perceived many things by his own natural genius 
standeth ever in need of interpreters. But these two 
learners who brag so irrepressibly about the smatter- 
ing they have been taught are no better than ravens 
croaking baseless denunciations against the sacred bird 
of Zeus.”* 
Surely this is no thin swagger of a vainglorious poet. 
The claim to secret wisdom not to be understanded 
of the profane save by interpretation of the illu- 
minate—the scorn of blatant neophytes who repeat 
the elementary lessons of the novitiate as if they 
contained the final revelation—the massive arro- 
gance of the concluding simile—are not all these 
unmistakable “notes” of the veritable hiero- 
phant ?+ And are they not equally “notes” of 
the “Bard of Britain” such as he appears two 
thousand years later in the “ Roll of Tradition 
and Chronology”? More especially, is not the 
“natural genius”"—Gk. phua= Welsh awen—the 
crucial test and crowning qualification which dis- 
tinguishes the recognized master-poet in both 
cases from the members of the two inferior 
orders, and entitles the Theban with his lyre to a 
special chair at Delphi, Taffy with his harp toa 
special chair in Deheubarth ? Some similarity, no 
doubt, might have been expected, 











and esoteric sense to intimate that Pindar regarded 
the present life as one of suffering, the second as one 
of preparation by obedience, and the third as one of full 
enjoyment. There are several words in these passages 
which are known to have a double significance in 
Pythagorean terminology, notably the words I have 
translated “empty ”’ and “ illimitable.”’ 

* There is much truth in Cowley’s remark in the 
preface to his own ‘ Pindarique Odes,’ that “if a man 
should undertake to translate Pindar word for word, 
it would be thought that one Mad man had translated 
another.”’ I have done my best to convey the exact 
meaning of the original, but I shall be thankful to any 
scholar who will furnish me with a closer version, 

Cf. the end of ‘Ol,’ i, ‘ Nem.,’ iii, 138, &c., and 
*Nem.,’ v. 39. In the two latter the eagle simile is 
repeated. Is this a reference to his looking at the sun 
bard-wise, ‘‘in the face of day and the eye of light?” 
The two ravens are said by the Scholiast to have 
been Simonides and Bacchylides ; but whoever they may 
have been, they evidently belonged to an order of 
learners in some cult in which Pindar was past-master. 
I am not sure that the use of the dual verb may 
not imply an allusion to two lower orders, not to two 
individuals of a lower order. 





For priests of all religions are the same; 


but are not these resemblances more than mere 
generic assimilations ? 

The evidence I have here adduced seems to 
me enough to render exceedingly probable, if 
not to establish a somewhat remarkable triad of 
conclusions, first, that Pindar held and enunciated 
a religious dogma which, although almost certainly 
Pythagorean, is far more simple and sensible than 
any hitherto recognized Pythagorean tenet ; second, 
that this central dogma, associated with much that 
more especially belongs to neo-Pythagorism, was 
held and taught by a Pythagorean brotherhood in 
an island near Britain in the time of Plutarch ; and 
third, that the triad in Welsh literature, together 
with a large proportion of Welsh triadic philosophy, 
is distinctly traceable, directly or indirectly, toa 
Pythagorean source. A second triad, a triad of 
enigmas, I content myself with merely stating :— 
first, Whether Pythagoras is really a historical per- 
sonage or a mythic impersonation more or less 
closely identifiable with the Hyperborean Apollo; 
second, Whether Pythagorism found its way from 
Hellas and Italy to North-Western Europe, or 
from North-Western Europe to Hellas and Italy; 
and third, Whether Pythagorism is as closely con- 
nected with classic Druidism in Gaul as it certainly 
is with early Welsh literature and philosophy. 

Brorner Faptay, 
(To be continued.) 





‘THE PRESENT STATE OF GREAT BRITAIN,’ 
1707-1748; BEING THE SECOND SERIES OF 
GUY MIEGE’S ‘NEW STATE OF ENGLAND, 

(See ante, p. 123.) 

The six velumes of ‘The New State of Eng- 
land’ published by Guy Miége between 1691 and 
1707 were easily distinguishable from the older 
publication they were intended to supplant ; but 
from the commencement of the second series, on 
which I am now about to offer a few explanatory 
remarks, much confusion would appear to have 
arisen, owing to the rival compilers having thence- 
forth adopted a similarity of title which renders 
it extremely difficult to separate and classify the 
numerous editions of these popular works. This 
difficulty was only removed when the newer work 
dropped out of the race for popularity in 1748, 
in which year the last edition made its appearance. 

The first appearance of the ‘ New State’ called 
forth the following somewhat outspoken remarks 
from Edward Chamberlayne in 1692 :— 

“Since the last Impression of Dr. Chamberlayne’s 
Anglizw Notitia, there has crept out a nameless Book, 
under the Title of the New State of England, in three 
Parts, the first whereof is but a Transcript of an old 
Book, called England's Remarks, wherein (though hun- 
dreds are omitted) he pretends to give the World an 
Account of those Market-Towns where they may buy 
Eggs cheapest. For the other two, he pretends his 
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Foundation to be Sir Thomas Smith, De Republica | 


Anglorum, when in truth, for six Lines he has either of 
that Book or his own matter, he has piquaroon’d a hun- 
dred from Doctor Chamberlayne, in ipsissimis verbis ; 
for as to the Historical part, ‘tis little else but his Book, 
miserably Transpos’d and Mangl’d, meerly to elude the 
Law, and is an extravagant mass of Words, jumbl'd into 
a Hotch-Potch, by a French Cook, God be thanked the 
Monarchy stands, of which, with its Court and kingdom, 
this is the Present State, and I hope will be so Estab- 
jish’d, as that it shall never be in the power of any 
French-man to change it into a ‘ New One,’” 

This slashing onslaught is to be found at the 
end of the seventeenth edition of Chamberlayne, 
on an extra page after the “ Table of Contents,” 
It is not found, however, in all copies which I 
have had the opportunity of examining. 

Great as appears, however, to have been the 
annoyance caused to Edward Chamberlayne by the 
audacity with which Guy Midge (contemptuously 
alladed to elsewhere as “a Swisser”) rifled the 
storehouse of information accumulated in sixteen 
successive impressions of the ‘ Anglie Notitia,’ 
consternation must have ensued when the “ French 
Cook” still further plagiarized Chamberlayne by 
adopting for the first volume of his second series 
the title of ‘The Present State of Great Britain,’ 
in contradistinction to the six editions of his pre- 
vious work, the ‘ New State.’ The full title is as 
follows :— 

“The Present State of Great Britain. In Two Parts 
The I. of South, Il. of North Britain. Containing An 
Accurate and Impartial Account of this great and famous 
Island; of the Country; and its Inhabitants; the Ad- 
vantages and Disadvantages of Both, in respect to Forein 
Countries ; and the Curiosities both of Nature and Art. 
Of the vast, populous, and opulent City of London, the 
Metropolis of Great Britain, and of the Famous Uni- 
versities of the Land. Of the Britains Original, Lan- 
guage, Temper, Genius, Religion, Morals, Trade, etc. 
Their Nobility, Gentry, Clergy, and Commonalty. Their 
Laws and Government, with a succinct History of all 
the English Monarchs to this time. The present Princes 
and Princesses of the Blood Royal, and the settlement of 
the Succession in the Protestant Line. Lastly, of Queen 
Anne's Dominions, Titles, Arms, Land and Sea-Forces, 
Court, and Revenues. Of the Privy-Council, the High 
Court of Parliament, and all Courts of Justice. With 
the Lists of the Present Officers in Church and State, 
of Both Houses of Parliament, and of the Convocation. 
London, Printed by F. H. for F. Nicholson at the 
Queen’s Arms in Little-Britain; A. Bell at the Cross- 
Keys and Bible in Cornhill; R. Smith at the Bible under 
the Piazza of the Royal-Exchange; and F. Round at 
Seneca’s Head in Exchange-Alley. 1707.” 

The work contains 507 pages and the “ Table,” 
and is dedicated to the “Most Noble Henry de 
Grey, Marquis of Kent, etc, Lord High Chamber- 

lain of Her Majesty’s Houshold.” Part II., con- 
taining Scotland, has a second title-page, dated 
1707. In 1708 Chamberlayne adopted the title 
of ‘Magnw Britannia Notitia: or the Present 
State of Great Britain,’ and professed in his pre- 
face to give an account of Scotland for the first 
time; but the credit of this addition would appear 
to be due rather to Guy Midge. 





In 1709 was issued a 
** Supplement to the New State of England : Containing 
an accurate Description of North-Britain with the 
Northern and Western Isles. All the Remarkables of 
Nature and Art in those Parts. The Disposition and 
Language of the People, the Ecclesiastical and Civil 
Government, to the Time of the Union: And an ample 
account of Edinburgh and other Noted Places. As also 
Ireland Described, According to its Division into Pro- 
vinces, and their Respective Counties, Together with 
the Islands, Capes, Havens etc belonging to it: Also the 
Nature, Language and Religion of the People: the State 
of the City of Dublin, and a Compendious History of that 
kingdom : of the Various Revolutions it underwent, and 
other Memorable Transactions there, to the Present 
State of the Irish Nation. To which are added the 
newest and Exactest Lists of the Nobility, Privy Coun- 
cils, Parliaments, Convocations, and all the Officers, 
Ecclesiastical Civil and Military of Great-Britain and 
Ireland. London: Printed for H. Mortlock, at the 
Phoenix, and F. Robinson, at the Golden-Lyon in St, 
Paul’s Church-Yard, mpcorx.” 

Mortlock and Robinson, it will be seen, were 
the printers of the first and second editions of 
Miége’s ‘ New State’ in 1691 and 1693, and from 
this fact I infer that the ‘Supplement’ was in all 
probability compiled by the same hand ; but there 
does not appear to have been any reissue of the 
additional matter, and in this respect the example 
set by the publication of a third part to the 
‘ Anglie Notitia’ was followed. 

In connexion with this same year (1709) I have 
in my possession a copy of an entirely inde- 
pendent work, with a very voluminous title, “‘ The 
Present State of Great Britain, under the Auspi- 
cious Government of Her Most Sacred Majesty 
Queen Anne.’...... London, Printed for F. B. and 
Sold by E. Tracy, at the Three Bibles on London- 
Bridge. 1709.” There is a frontispiece repre- 
senting Queen Anne seated between Peace (?) and 
War (?); overhead is Mercury (?) supporting a 
scroll with this inscription, “ Est il Possible!” 
I should be glad of any explanation of these words 
as applied here. It is said by Macaulay that 
King James II. gave the nickname of “ Est il 
possible” to George, Prince of Denmark, the 
Queen’s consort, from his habit of continually 
repeating these three words; but it seems hardly 
likely that a book seeking royal favour would 
perpetuate the sobriquet, more especially as 
Prince George had predeceased the Queen on 
October 28, 1708. 

Although the anonymous compiler is careful to 
point out in his prefatory remarks the vast 
superiority of his work over both Chamberlayne 
and Miéye, I cannot find that be received suffi- 
cient encouragement from the public to justify 
him in producing a second edition. Returning to 
the second series of Midge, I find that the second 
edition was issued in 1711 by the same printers, 
Nicholson, Bell, Smith, and Round. A long de- 
scription of Ireland is added to the original matter, 
and the book is for the first time divided into 
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three parts. The portrait of Queen Anne is by 
M. V. de Gucht, after Kneller, and the dedication 
to ‘* His Grace the Most Reverend Father in God, 
Thomas Lord Archbishop of Canterbury and Pri- 
mate of all England.” 

At p. 8 of the description of Ireland, wolves are 
mentioned as abounding “ too much in this coun- 
try, whereas they have for many ages past been 
— destroyed in all the Parts of the British 

sles.” This statement reappears in all subse- 
quent editions of Midge’s work. 

Very interesting descriptions are given of the 
inhabitants and their manners, a few extracts from 
which it may not be inappropriate to reproduce 
at the present time, when so much interest is felt 
in Irish affairs, and so little is understood of the 
true nature and condition of the descendants of 
the wild race described by Midge a century and a 
half ago. 

Dividing the inhabitants of Erin into two 
classes, the English and Irish, the author ob- 
serves :— 

“ As for the English, there needs nothing to be said of 
them, nor the more civiliz’d sort of Irish, who are very 
conformable to the Customs and Laws of our Nation: 
But as for the Kernes, Rapperees, etc (those wild Irish, 
who as yet have not been thoroughly civiliz'd) they are 
of an hotter and moister Nature than many other 
Nations, of a quick Wit, prodigal of their Lives, given 
to Fleshly Lusts. light of Belief, Kind and Courteous to 
Strangers, impatient of Abuse and Injury, in Enmity 
Implacable, and in all affections most vehement and 

assionate. They feed very much upon Herbs and 

oots, delight in Butter temper'd with Oatmeal; also in 
Milk, Whey, Beef-broth, and flesh oftentimes, without 
any bread «tall. As for their Corn, they lay it up for 
their Horses; when they are bunger-bitten in time o 
Dearth, they disdain not to eat raw Flesh, after they 
have pressed out the Blood thereof, and drink down very 
large quantities of Usquebaugh or Aquavite after it. 
They commonly wear little Woollen Jackets, Breeches 
close to their Thighs, and over them a Mantle or Shag- 
Rugg deeply fringed. They go for the most part bare- 
headed, wear their Hair long, and count it the greatest 
Ornament, Their Cows and Cattel are the chief 
Wealth they have; they count it no Infamy to commit 
Robberics, and when they go to rob, they make prayers 
to God that they may meet with a Booty. They also 
suppose, that Violence and Murder are no ways displeas- 
ing to God, for if it were a Sin, he would not present 
them with that Opportunity; and they count it a Sin 
not to make use of a fair Opportunity. Moreover they 
say, that this sort of Life was left to them, and that they 
only walk in their fathers steps; that it would be a dis- 
grace to their Nobility to forbear such facts, and get 
their Living by Labour,” 

It is undoubtedly the fact that many of the 
above traits of Hibernian character remain to the 
present day. In speaking of their mode of burial, 
the writer proceeds to give an account of an Irish 
wake little at variance with the customs still 
observed on such occasions :— 

“ Their burials are singular enough, for when any one 
ies a dying, Women hired on purpose stand in Cross- 
ways, calling upon him with great Uutcries, and abund- 


from so many advantages. After he is dead they keep, 
Mourning with loud Howling and clapping of Hands 
together. They follow the Corps with such a Peal of 
Outcries, that a Man would think the Quick, as well as 
the Dead, were past all Recovery. Neither do they 
mourn less for those that are slain in Battle, or by 
Robbing, tho’ they affirm such to have an easier death, 
They suppose that the Souls of the Deceased go into the 
Company of certain Men, famous in those places; of 
whom they still retain strange Fables and Songs, as of 
Giants of Great Renown, which they say they often. 
times see by Illusion,” 
Artuur Irwin Dasent, 
Tower Hill, Ascot, Berks. 


(To be continued.) 





SUBSCRIPTION IN THE DIOCESE OF RAPHOE, 
IRELAND, IN 1630. 

The following singular episode in the ordination 
of a “‘ clergyman” in Ireland I lately read with 
much amusement in a MS. life of the Rev. Jobn 
Livingston, known as the minister of Ancrum, in 
Scotland, and as the representative of his brethren 
of the ministry at the treaty of Breda. The 
memoir has been printed four or five times in 
Scotland ; but it is not a work that appears to be 
well known on this side the Tweed, although once 
and again Livingston was an actor in some of the 
public events in the North of England and Lon- 
don. The copy I quote from is a folio in size, 
and seems to have been sold for 10s. 6d. at the 
important sale of Messrs. Constable & Co., Edin- 
burgh. It is a MS. of great interest, and charm- 
ingly characteristic of a Scot. The Bishop of 
Down and Connor, whose court Livingston 
avoided when it was necessary for him to be re- 
ordained, was Robert Echlin, a Scotchman, who 
sate from 1613 to 1634. The court he preferred 
was that of Bishop (or “Mr.,” as the narrator 
prefers) Andrew Knox, D.D., also a Scotchman, 
This Andrew seems to have been contemporary 
with the famous John; he was son of one Knox 
of Ranfurlie, and was laureated by the University 
of Glasgow so far back as 1579. His great age, to 
which he refers in his interview with the young 
expectant, was therefore patent. Before his pro- 
motion he had been minister of Lochwinnoch, 
1581, and Paisley, 1585. We read of him as 
being as active as a Norman ecclesiastic in the 
year 1592, when he led an attack upon a body of 
men in the service of Spain who had landed upon 
the rock known as Ailsa Craig. In the year 1604 
he struck a burgess of Paisley upon the head with 
a key, which seems to have been so massive that 
it drew blood. For this action the Presbytery 
suspended him, and ordered that he should sit 
on a certain Sunday “in the maist patent place 
of the Kirk of Paisley until he should confess his 
fault to God, his brethren, and the pairtie 
offendit.” In the following year he was appointed 





ance of ridiculous Expostulations, why he should depart 


Bishop of the Isles and Abbot of Icolmkille. He 
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gate Bishop of Raphoe in Ulster, 1611-1633. 
Archdeacon Cotton supplies a very curious record 
of his episcopal career when he says that “ it is 

bable that he was a good man and active in his 
— for he is grossly abused by O'Sullivan” 
(‘Fasti,’ iii, 351)! The author of the aphorism 
“No bishop, no king,” considered him, however, 
avery fit person to undertake an Ulster diocese 
at this time ; but it is clear that he was at heart 
s Presbyterian, and many of the northern parishes 
of Ireland were of the same polity. Killinchy is 
in co. Down, on the west side of Strangford 
Lough; the church, from being situated on a 
lofty hill, has been called “the visible church.” 
The stipend was 401. per annum. Raphoe, in co. 
Donegal, is on the east side of Lough Foyle ; but 
the bishop’s residence at Raneallen, ¢. ¢., Rath- 
mullen Castle, was on the west side of Lough 
Swilly, and the scene of the interview and of the 
ordination would be there. A stone over the 
doorway of the castle perpetuates the bishop's 
name, “AN: KN: sc: 1618.” The distance which 
Livingston had, therefore, to travel for his orders 
was wellnigh one hundred miles, 

Livingston’s droll account of the affair, which 
is remarkable for what he suppresses as for what 
he says, is as follows :— 

“ About August 1630 I gott Letters from the Vicount 
Claneboys to come to Ireland in reference toa Call to 
the Parish of Killinchie, whither | went & gott ane 
unanimous Call from the Parish ; and because it was 
needfull that I should be ordained to the Ministrie, and 
the Bishop of Down in whose hands Killinchie was, was 
a corrupt timerous man and would require some engadg- 
ment, therefore my Lord Claneboy sent Some with me 
and wrot to Mr. Andrew Knox Bishop of Rapho, who 
when I came and gave the letters from my Lord Clane- 
boy and from the Earl of Wightoun, and Some others y* 
Ihad for that purpose brought out of Scotland. He 
told me that he knew my errand ; that I came to him 

I had a scruple against Episcopacy and Cere- 
monies according «as Mr. Josias Walsh and some others 
had done before, and that he thought his old age was 
prolonged for Little other purpose but to do such Offices; 
that if I scrupled to call him My Lord, he cared not 
much for it. All he would desire of me, because they 
got there [viz., at Killinchy| but few sermons, that I 
would preach there at Raneallen [sic] the next Sabbath, 
and he would send for Mr. William Cunningham and 
Some two or three other neighbouring Ministers to be 
sw oy who after Sermon shou'd give me imposition of 

ands; but tho’ they performed the work he behooved 
to be present, for otherwise he durst not answer for it to 
the Stat. He gave me the book of Ordination and de- 
sired that anything I scrupled I should draw a line over 
it in the Margent, and Mr, William Cunningham should 
not read it. But I found it had been so marked by some 
others before that I needed not mark anything! So the 
Lord was pleased to carry that business beyond anything 
that I had thought, or almost ever desyred.” 


This Rev. William Cunningham, or Conyngham, 
M.A., whose discipline was likewise rather lax, 
does not occur in the Irish ‘ Fasti.’ He was, as 
my good friend Rev. W. Reynell, M.A., informs 
me from Episcopal records, beneficed at places 


widely separate. He was collated by Bp. Knox 
to the rectory of Gartan, in a very remote part of 
Donegal, as well as to Killea, or Killaigh, Chapel, 
in co. Down, near Londonderry, May 26, 1618. 
He was also rector of the rich living of Tulla- 
farna, or Tullaghferna (it was united in 1684 to 
Aghnish, and is now Tullyaghnish), on the pre- 
sentation of Trinity College, Dublin. The Ulster 
Visitation Book describes him while at this place 
in 1622 as “a good scholar and preacher of God’s 
Word, and of godly and unspotted life and con- 
versation.” 

Livingston says that Bishop Echlin, resenting 
his conduct in obtaining of orders in another dio- 
cese, kept “an evil eye” upon him during the 
time that he was at Killinchy, and he also boasts 
that he himself conducted the public worship 
“free of all inventions of men.” His discipline 
included elders and deacons, and communion was 
celebrated twice a year. In the harvest of 1631 
Echlin suspended him for preaching on a visit to 
Scotland ; but he was restored by the influence of 
Usher, ‘‘ called primat of Armach,” “ not only a 
learned but a godly man, although a bishop.” In 
May, 1632, Echlin, urged by the king and Laud, 
deposed him; he was finally deprived of his living in 
November, 1635, and excommunicated by Melvin, 
minister of Downpatrick. Livingston’s record of 
these circumstances is very interesting. 

Joun E, Batey. 

Stretford, Manchester. 

Hixp =Peasant.— When agricultural labourers 
were recently described in the House of Commons 
as “‘ hinds,” Mr. Joseph Arch considered that a 
slur was intended towards the class he has the 
honour to represent. The incident clearly proves 
two things : first, that the ex-Lord Advocate has 
been used to hear this genuine English term pro- 
perly applied ; and, secondly, that it is not em- 
ployed as an equivalent for labourer in the districts 
familiar to Mr. Arch. It would be important to 
discover and define the area within which it pre- 
vails at the present time. It is apparently the 
universal word for its purpose in the Lothians and 
Berwick, but almost, if not altogether, unknown 
in East Fifeshire, which is mainly an agricultural 
district. Evidence from Strathmore would be 
valuable. In East Fifeshire the men that work 
horses are called “ ploughmen,” while those who 
attend to the cattle are “ hagmen,” and the mis- 
cellaneous workers are “orramen”; but there are 
no “hinds.” An interesting application of this 
term by one used to Lothian forms of speech is in 
Gavin Douglas’s translation of Virgil’s “ Tyrii 
tenuere coloni” (* Amn.,’ i. 12) :— 

Thair was ane anciant ciete hecht Cartage, 
Quham Aynis of Tyre held in to heretage. 
The representative dignity thus assigned by the 
poetical translator ought to dispel for ever from 
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Mr. Arch’s mind any lingering doubt as to the 
perfectly honourable character of the word. 
Tuomas Barve. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Tue Gapriet Hounps: Tae Seven Wuistiers 
As Bap Omens.— Mention has from time to time 
been made in ‘N. & Q.’ of the superstitions con- 
nected with “ gabble-ratchets” or ‘* Gabriel’s 
hounds,” names given to peculiar whistlings or 
yelpings heard in the air after dark and early in 
the mornings before daylight during the winter 
months, When a child in « Derbyshire village, 
I remember how these sounds frightened the 
people, none appearing to know the real cause of 
the sound. The common names given to these 
sounds were “The Gabriel Hounds” and “ The 
Seven Whistlers ”"—why seven I could never make 
out clearly, unless because of the “sevens” of 
Scripture. I have known groups of people hur- 
riedly disperse to their homes on hearing the 
Seven Whistlers in the air, and it was always 
assumed that the whistlings were the foretellers of 
bad luck or death to some one in the locality. 
Some of the most ignorant crossed themselves, 
their faces blanched with fear, and hurrying in- 
doors left what they might be about to do un- 
done, or what they were doing unfinished. There 
was current a belief that the utterers of the cries 
were the spirits of the dead unsaved, with whom 
the angel Gabriel was hunting other and newer 
spirits, and that the cries were uttered as the lash 
of the angel’s whip urged them along. It may be 
news to some of the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ that the 
yelping or whistling is the cry of batches of 
widgeons and teal as they flit from their habitats 
to their feeding grounds—a passage to and from 
always made under cover of darkness. 

Tuomas Rarcuirre, 


Worksop. 


Rurat Epvcatioy Oxsz Honprep Years aco 
in Lincotysnire.—In a lot of old parish papers 
I came across a bill from the schoolmistress, 
written on a slip of paper four inches long by two 
and a half deep. If the education given was on a 
par with the orthography, it was very dear at the 
money. The bill is as follows, and is included 
in the churchwardens’ accounts :—“ Mr. Yerburgh 
Won of the Churchwarden indeted for a month 
Schoolin 0.5.0 M White Bill paid.” H.M. 
Inspector of Schools was evidently absent in those 
days, and standards had not come into vogue, 
although phonetically it expresses its purpose as 
much as some of the modern accounts of certifi- 
cated teachers. OC. T. J. Moors, F.S.A. 


Frampton Hall. 


Pecottak Worps occurrinc IN ‘PATIENT 
Grissit.’—I do not know whether the following 
words, which are not to be found in the last edi- 





than in the passages quoted below from ‘ Patient 
Grissil,’ a comedy by Dekker, Chettle, and Haugh. 
ton, 1603 :— 

Entemple. 

What virtues were enfempled in her breast, 
Shakespeare Society's Reprint (1841), I. i. p. 14, 

Oblivionize: Delinquishment : Divgenical. 

“Though to my disconsolation, I will o}/ivionize my 
love to the Welsh widow, and do here proclaim my de. 
linquishment ; but. sweet signior, be not too Diogenical 
to me.”’—I1. i. p. 21. 
The above three words all occur in the speech of 
Emulo, a character which belongs to the same 
category as Don Armado and Osric, and is in- 
tended to ridicule the affected language of some of 
the courtiers of that day. 

Out- Atlassed. 


“Tf you should bear all the wrongs, you would be out. 


Atlassed.”—1I, i. p. 21. 
F, A. Marsnatt, 
8, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


“His Masesty.”—It is asserted by Clark, in his 
‘Introduction to Heraldry,’ that the title of “ his 
Majesty ” was not borne earlier than the reign of 
Henry VIII. But this statement is disproved by 
a letter addressed by the University of Oxford to 
Edward IV., March 28, 1482, which ends with the 
words “ Et semper valeat Majestas tua, «quissime 
Princeps.” I take this from Napier’s ‘ Historical 
Notices of Swyncombe and Ewelme,’ p. 169. 

E. Watrorp, M.A, 

2, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Earty Matricotations at Oxrorp.— The 
following extracts from the registers of the Univer- 
sity show that youths formerly were matriculated 
at a far earlier age than now :— 

“ March 20,1583, Peter Gryvill, the son of a War- 
wickshire Exquire, was matriculated at the age of 8.” 
“July 4, 1645. Christopher Potter, aged 10, and his 
brother Charles, aged 11, both sons of Dr, Potter, Provost 
of Queen's College, were matriculated.” 
The above communication was made by the late 
Rev. Dr. Philip Bliss, Registrar of the University, 
to the Hon. and Rev. H. A. Napier, author of 
‘Historical Notices of Swyncombe and Ewelme.’ 
E, Watrorp, M.A. 
2, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Treescares.—And why not treescapes? It is 
not “adictionary word,” probably, like landscapes ; 
and I fancy that seascapes is also excluded from 
dictionaries, although the word is often used by 
art critics. The newly coined word treescapes is 
to be found in an admirable article by Dr. Gordon 
Stables, R.N., in the Leisure Hour for December, 
1885: “ The treescapes, the wood and water peeps, 
are fine just before you reach Darlington” (p. 841). 
Let treescapes be added to our vocabulary. “I 
thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word.” 
CoTuBert Bene. 
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Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


BLAcKGUARD. —This was originally a collective 
noun, and has been much discussed in the early 
volumes of ‘N. & .’ Setting aside the sugges- 
tion of Sin J. E. Tennant, that for the modern 
word we may be indebted to Fr. Blagueur, and 
the whimsy of another correspondent who would 
assign to the word a Russian (!) origin, we 
shall acquiesce, up to a certain point, in what 
has been said about it by Gifford (‘Note on 
Ben Jonson,’ ii. 169), followed by Abp. Trench 
and Prof. Skeat. In its early days the word was 
certainly applied to the lowest dependents of a 
royal or noble household—scullions, coal-carriers, 
and guardians of the pots and kettles on a pro- 
gress from one house to another. If a note in 
‘N. & Q.,’ 2"4 S. viii. 376, may be trusted, the 
Calendar of State Papers contains a letter bear- 
ing date Aug. 17, 1535, which mentions the black 
guard of the king’s kitchen—the earliest known 
mention in this sense, but I cannot find whether 
the letter has ever been published.* However, it 
may be doubted whether Gifford’s account covers 
the whole of the ground. 1. What, for instance, 
does the word mean in this passage of Bp. 
Jewel (answer to Cole’s third letter), writing in 
1560 7—“ Have the learned men of your side none 
other doctors? for alas these that ye alleage are 
scarcely worthy to be allowed amongst the blacke 
garde.” I am disposed to think that he means, 
“they are not the zpdzayor, the foremost cham- 
pions of your Church, but the mere suttlers, the 
non-fighting camp followers.” Sothe word is certainly 
used at a later date; ¢.g., a book called ‘The English 
Theophrastus’ (1704) speaks of “the Muses Black 
guard, that like those of our camp, though they 
have no share in the Danger or Honour, yet have 
the greatest in the Plunder.’ 2. Again, in an inter- 
lude called ‘Like wil to like’ (1568), a speaker 
says, “ Thou art served as Harry hangman Captain 
of the black garde”; and the reply is, “ Nay, I 
am served as Haman.” Whence it may be 
gathered with some certainty that Harry (the) 
hangman was a real personage of the day, whose 
end had been to be hanged like Haman on his 
own gibbet. But what was this black guard, 
with its captain 7—at least it can scarcely have 
consisted of the palace scullions; and, though the 
hangman’s office would never have been regarded 
with much favour, it may perhaps be doubted 





* I lately wrote to the editor, making inquiry about 
| note and the writer of it, but I have not had a 
reply. 
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whether in those days it was regarded with such 
contempt as might seem implied if the term 
were referable only to these riffraff menials, and 
the like of them. 3. In the churchwardens’ accounts 
of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, under date 1532, 
there is this remarkable entry: “ It’m receyvid for 
the lycens of iiij torchis of the blake garde vj*” 
(earliest known example of the word). The record 
suggests more than one question. \ First, For what 
were these torches employed? Probably, as sug- 
gested by the annotator of Brand’s ‘ Popular 
Antiquities’ (ii, 215), they were carried in a 
funeral procession, for the licence of which the 
parish authorities charged a fee. But who and 
what were the black guard of torchbearers 
Were they the palace scullions ; or the retinue 
of “Harry hangman”; or can they have been, as 
suggested in one modern book of reference, 
mere link-boys? None of these suppositions 
seems very probable. Brand’s annotator (ubi 
supra) shows that it was not uncommon for rich 
men to provide by will for a procession of torch- 
bearers and taper-bearers at their funerals, and also 
at the “month's mind,” poor men to whom a gift in 
money and meat should be made on each occasion; 
and it is far more likely that the persons chosen 
should be just such decent poor men—each 
having a black garment of his own, perhaps—as 
are got together in villages at the present day to 
carry a corpse to burial ; at least it is unlikely 
they should be mere riffraff. They might, in- 
deed, be none other than the men whom now we 
call mutes, who, marching solemnly in attendance 
on the corpse, might, not inappropriately, and 
with no external reference, be called “‘ the black 
guard,” as we learn from a passage in a play of 
Beaumont and Fletcher that they were, in fact, 
called “ blacks.” In ‘Mons. Thomas,’ III. i., 
Francisco says to the Physicians, 
I do pray ye 

To give me leave to live a little longer. 

You stand about me like my Blacks. 
It may be worth while to add that later on, 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, the 
homeless vagabonds of the town, the “street 
arabs,” were commonly called the black guard— 
the link-boys, errand-boys, shoeblacks, &c.; but 
at present no positive evidence is forthcoming to 
show that the term was applied to them before 
the time of Charles IT. 

Here, then, we have two or three usages of 
the term which do not seem to be covered by 
Gifford’s account of it. The rabble of camp 
followers may be thought not to differ greatly in 
occupation or character from the semi-rabble of a 
palace kitchen; but the black guard of Harry 
hangman and the black guard of St. Margaret’s 
must surely need further explanation. Is it pos- 
sible that any earlier mention or allusion may yet 
be discovered which shall give unity to these 
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varieties of meaning, or prove the original right of 
any one of them ? C. B. Mount. 
14, Norham Road, Oxford. 


Otp Inv Siens: “Taz Waite Harr.”—In the 
county of Lincoln ‘The White Hart’ is found in 
almost every town, and invariably appears to 
have been av ancient hostelry sigon. What is its 
origin ? and why was it so popular in this county ? 
for it does not seem to have been the crest or cog- 
nizance of any great family therein. It is generally 
represented as a stag couchant ar, with chain and 
collar or. “The Duke of Cumberland” was the 
sign of an old public-house on my own estate some 
years ago, presumably representing the “ Butcher of 
Culloden,” and the following distich was written 
on either side of the figure of the man in uniform 
and on horseback :— 

Stop, Traveller, do not be in haste, 
But call and of my liquor taste. 
And on the reverse side :— 
Gentlemen, you are welcome, sit at your ease, 
Pay what you call for, drink what you please. 
In one town in the county the chief owner, being 
a strong politician, gave all the inns the prefix of 
his own political colour, ‘‘ The Blue Pig,” “ Blue 
Cow,” &c. As every street had one or more of 
these azure signs, some wags many years ago 
thought it appropriate to add another upon the 
owner coming to visit the town, and depicted a 
blue ass over the door of the house that enter- 
tained him. Whether the gentleman relished the 
joke tradition does not relate. If any one can 
explain the frequency in Lincolnshire of “ The 
White Hart ” I shall be much pleased to learn it. 
C. T. J. Moors, F.S.A. 
Frampton Hall. 


“Tue Stone Axe.”—In the town or village of 
Sandy, co. Bedford, is an inn with the sign of 
“The Stone Axe.” Is not this a very uncommon 
inn sign? and what may be its presumed origin ? 

D. G. C. E. 


Arms or ArcupEacon and Wrvitie.—From 
what family did the Archdeacons, Wyv'''es, and 
other Westmoreland and Cumberland families de- 
rive their arms? “Erchediacne” is given as 
bearing Ar., three chevrons sa. bezantée. The 
Wyvilles of Johnby bear three chevroneis braced 
in base, but differing in tincture. When arms are 
identical in form, but differing only in colour, is it 
not a proof of consanguinity to the baronial house 
who originated the arms ? Apa M. Casu. 


Biack-¥oot.—This is a Scotch word, meaning an 
intermediary in love affairs. I am told that such 
an agent is, or till lately was, not uncommon in 
Scotland; and that if ever he be so perfidious as to 
woo the lady on his own account under cover of 
his commission, the black-foot is said to have be- 
come a white-foot. 


Jamieson gives black-leg, 








black-sole, as equivalents, Can anything be sug- 
gested as to the origin or reason of the title? 
C. B. Moonr. 
14, Norham Road, Oxford. 


Biack-Lec.—The earliest known appearance of 
this word is in a book called ‘ Newmarket ; or, an 
Essay on the Turf,’ by Philip Parsons, 1771. He 
adduces it with many other words of turf slang, 
which he says are “ exoticks,” unknown beyond the 
regions of horse-racing. Grose (‘Canting Dict.,’ 
1785) says that turf-sharpers were so called 
either from their habit of wearing long black 
boots, or in allusion to game-chickens, ‘* whose 
legs are always black.” (Are they?) Has any 
one a better suggestion to make? As a mere 
guess I would ask whether the Scotch word 
black-foot, black-leg, may have travelled south, 
and been transferred from agency in love affairs to 
agency in betting transactions. OC, B, Mount, 

14, Norham Road, Oxford. 


Sin Ricnarp Cox, Bart., Lorp CHANceLLor 
oF IrRELAND.—1. Can any of your Dublin corre- 
spondents tell me if the portrait of Sir Richard Cox, 
presented by himself to the hospital at Kilmainham, 
is still in the dining hall of that institution? Has 
it ever been engraved ; ifso0, by whom? 2. On 
what ground does the Rev. G. W. Cox claim this 
baroretcy, which is supposed to have become ex- 
tinct in 1873? Though this gentleman’s name 
appears in some of the smaller books, he is not ac- 
knowledged by Burke, and in Foster (1882) the 
baronetcy figures in “Chaos.” G. F. R. B. 


Sone Wantep.—Where can I find the re- 
mainder of a song, of which the following is one 
verse, possibly the first? This verse used to be 
sung or repeated by an old Irish lady, now dead 
many years, and was probably picked up by her in 
her youth, that is, before the commencement of 
the present century :— 

Come let us dance and sing 
While all Barbadoes bells do ring, 
Love plays the fiddle-string 
And Venus plays the lute. 
Let 's be gay while we may, 
This is Hymen’s holiday. 
W. H. Parrersoy. 


Orpers.—Has any history or account of the 
various orders of knighthood in England, as well as 
the foreign orders, such as the Black Eagle, Christ, 
Sun, &c., ever been published? Any information 
affording materials on this subject would greatly 
oblige. Epwarp R, Vyrvyavy. 


Gatnsnoroucn’s ‘Boy at THe Stite.’—Can 
any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ inform me where this now 
is? Smith, in his life of Nollekens, relates that 
he once found Barthélémon playing exquisitely on 
his violin to Gainsborough, and the artist exclaim- 
ing, “Go on, go on, and I will give you the pic- 
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ture of ‘ The‘Boy at the Stile’ which you have so 
often wished to purchase of me.” Barthélémon 
proceeded, and the painter stood speechless— tears 
of admiration running down his cheeks at Bar- 
thélémon’s incomparable adagio. Barthélémon 
having finished, culled for his carriage and carried 
his picture away with him. Supposed to have 
been sold at his death in 1808. 8. V. H 


FairHorne.—He married the daughter of Hy. 
Grant, of St. Michael’s parish, Cornhill. The re- 
gister of St. Dunstan’s in the West says the banns 
were published in Newgate Market three several 
market days in 1654. Walpole says she was the 
daughter of the famous Capt. Cround. Now 
John Graunt, F.R.S., of the * Bills of Mortality, 
is called Captain in the title-page. Allibone says 
he was a haberdasher of London. Evelyn says 
that Petty wrote the book that goes by the name 
of Mr. Graunt. McCullock thinks not, and that 
Petty only helped. Pepys calls him Capt. Grant 
once, but usually Mr. Grant. Burnet says it was 
Petty’s work, and that he did it in the name of one 
Grant, a Papist, confirming what Evelyn reports. 
They seem to me to be all wrong together. Wal- 
pole, I think, meant to say Graunt, and that the 
wife of Faithorne was the daughter of Henry, the 
brother of Capt. Graunt or Grant ; but can the 
haberdasher of the Koyal Society be shown to be 
the brother of Henry of Cornhill? Then I want 
to know why in the Commonwealth banns were 
published in the open market, Was this antici- 
patory of the registrar ? C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Pickett Herince.—I have before me a letter 
from the late Col. Chester ; the question he put to 
me seven years ago might well be put before your 
readers :— 

“T have,” he says, “ been spending something like a 

month over the parish registers of St. Olave's, South- 
wark, extracting anything likely ever to be of use to my- 
self or anybody else. [So like him that was.] Among 
other entries | came upon the burial of ‘ Peter van 
Duraunte, alias Pickell Heringe, brewer.’ It struck me 
that the man’s brewery might have been upon the spot 
and so his name given to the wharf and the stairs...... 
Whether Pickell Heringe is Dutch or German, and if so 
what is its English equivalent, | do not know; but if it is 
& legitimate foreign name it is easy to see how it became 
corrupted into Pickle Herring.” 
This is the problem I crave to put before your 
readers, Let me add that a notable place at Hors- 
lydown by the river side is named Pickle Herring, 
wharf and stairs, &c. ; further, Mr. Chaloner Smith, 
of the Probate Reyistry, has handed me a note of 
the will of this man, dated 1584, in which will 
he directs his body to be buried in the chancel of 
St. Olave’s Church. Perhaps on a further perusal 
of that will he can help us. 

I may add that this exact spot Pickle Herring 
was once the property of Sir John Fastolfe, close 


to his palatial house in Stoney Street, St. Olave’s, 
Southwark. I believe a great dewl of business, 
outside the quasi-regal living at Fastolle Place, 
was done there. Fastolfe was engaged in Yuar- 
mouth trade—then chiefly herrings. The ‘ Paston 
Letters’ (Kingsley ed., let. cii.) show Sir John as 
“disburseing money in shipping and boats, keep- 
ing house at Yarmouth to bis great harm.” Further, 
he was once dispatched to the English soldiers 
starving in France with a cargo of herrings, out of 
which mission came the “battle of herrings” in 
1429, All these points work well together, and help 
us to some very interesting knowledge; but this I 
did not know when Col. Chester wrote to me. 
Another curious item: that Sir John Fastolfe’s 
place was at Pickle Herring, and that Sir John 
Falstaff should be in every sense of the word buf- 
foon, or what you will; it might have got its name 
from him in that character. 
Wivuiam Renpie. 


‘Time, Space, AND Erernity.’—Can any of 
your readers tell me where I can find a small 
shilling book by Gombach, entitled ‘ Time, Space, 
and Eternity’? It was published, I think, about 
the year 1866. a F. & 


Anoto-Saxon Names.—The prefix Os to the 
names of Anglo-Saxon celebrities is said by some 
to be derived from Hvis,a house or building ; per- 
sonal qualities, appearance, or deeds gave the 
name to the Anglo-Saxon, and not his dwelling- 
place ; for example, Osbald would not mean bold 
house, nor Oswald house ruler, nor yet Oswyn 
pleasant house. Bosworth, in his ‘A.-S. Dict.,’ 
gives Os to mean a hero, hence a chief, so that the 
names quoted would be more likely Bold chief, 
ruler, or governing chief ; Beloved chief, &c. If 
the prefix be derived from Hiis it is strange that 
we do not meet with these names spelt Huswald, 
&c. I hope these few examples may induce some 
one learned in Anglo-Saxon to offer remarks upon 
the subject. Joun ASTLEY. 

Coventry. 


Tue Lyte Famiry.—Can any one explain the 
original meaning of this family name, which has 
been variously written Le Lyt (1316), Le Leyt, 
Lit, Lite, Light? In ‘The Norman People’ 
(Henry 8S. King & Co.) the name of Radulphus 
Licheyt or Lichait occurs in 1198, Mrs, and 
Roger Lete in England in 1272. Could this an- 
cient family have derived their surname from 
St. Sauveur Lesset in the Cotentin or any other 
hamlet in Normandy? This family was connected 
with the baronial house of De Maltravers, of Dor- 
set. The manor of Lycet-Mautravers was in the 
latter county. In 1349 John de Maltravers was 








governor of the island of Guernsey. The name 


| of Le Geyt, also Le Guette, occurs in the Channel 


Islands, and would seem to imply, in Norman- 
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French, “the watch tower.” In Mr. George's 
description of the manor of Lytes-Carey he says, 
between the oriel windows of the south front is a 
shield bearing the arms of Lyte and Horsey. The 
finials of the gables in the east front contain a 
swan with wings expanded, the other a horse 
sejant, each holding a shield, modifications of the 
Lyte and Horsey families. The De Perchevals, 
surnamed Lovel, were lords of the Castle of Carey, 
in Somersetshire, and may not the name De 
Horsey be merely a modification or Anglicized 
form of De Percheval? The ancient arms of the 
house of Carey, viz., Gules, chev. ar. between three 
swans, are precisely those of Lyte. Besides the 
swan as crest the Guernsey branch of the Carey 
family anciently bore a horse’s head and neck. 
T. N. Carey. 


AutTnors oF Quotations WantTRp.— 
Circumstance, thou unspiritual God, 
Where in Byron shall I find this passage? A. B. 
“The limb lopped off holds strange commerce with 
the mutilated stump.” CanoLus Kenr. 


Replies. 


JOSEPH GAY. 
(7 S. i. 127.) 

This name was a convenient literary alias assumed 
by John Durant Breval, son of the Rev. Dr. Francis 
Durant de Breval, Prebendary of Rochester from 
1671 till his death in 1707. J. D. Breval was 
educated at Westminster ; elected to Trinity Coll., 
Camb., in 1697; took his degree of B.A. in 1700; 
became Fellow in 1702, and M.A. in 1704. In 
1708 he was expelled in a very harsh and arbitrary 
manner by Dr. Bentley (see Monk’s ‘ Life of 
Bentley,’ p.171). Having recently lost his father, 
and having no resources, he enlisted as a volun- 
teer, and went to the army in Flanders. With 
considerable talents and great power of language, 
he soon attracted the notice of the Duke of 
Marlborough, who promoted him to the rank of 
captain, and employed him in diplomatic services, 
which he executed in a most satisfactory manner. 
His first publication appears to have been ‘ The 
Petticoat,’ printed in 1716, with the assumed name 
of “Joseph Gay.” Probably no special circum- 
stance led to this, further than the great appro- 
bation with which John Gay’s ‘Fan’ and 
‘Trivia’ had been received. He therefore was 
led to write a poem on an article of ladies’ dress, 
and, in accordance with the common custom of 
the time, assumed a false name, taking that of 
Joseph Gay, and pretending in the preface that 
he was cousin german to John Gay. His next 
poem, ‘The Art of Dress,’ was printed in 1717, 
and the preface was signed with his initials, 
J. D. B. In the same year he brought out a 
farce, ‘The Confederates,’ intended to ridicule 
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Pope, Gay, and Arbuthnot ; this appeared under 
the name of Joseph Gay. In time it brought 
him under the lash of Pope, and gave him a 
place in the ‘ Dunciad.’ But Breval was no 
dunce. He was the author of four plays, ‘The 
Confederates,’ 1717; ‘The Play is the Plot,’ 
1718; ‘The Strollers,” 1727; and the ‘ Rape of 
Helen,’ 1737 (see ‘ Biographia Dramatica’). His 
most important work was his ‘Remarks on 
Various Parts of Europe,’ in four volumes, folio, 
1723-38, which was handsomely reprinted for 
subscribers by Lintot. A smaller work, ‘ The 
History of Nassau,’ 1734, was far more read 
than his ‘Travels.’ There is a valuable note 
about Breval in Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ 
i. 255, and some further facts are to be found in 
Welch’s ‘Alumni Westmonasterienses,’ 1852, 
p. 233. Breval died at Paris in 1738, Baker 
tells us, “ universally beloved.” 
Epwarp So.ty. 

Joseph Gay was the assumed name of Jobn 
Durant Breval, the son of Dr. Breval, a pre- 
bendary of Westminster. He was educated at West- 
minster School, and admitted into college in the year 
1693. In 1697 he obtained his election to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he took his B.A. in 
1700. Having been elected a Fellow of his college, 
he proceeded M.A. in 1704. He was deprived of 
fellowship on April 5, 1708, by Bentley, the 
Master of the College, who appears to have acted 
ouly upon ramour of Breval’s misconduct and 
without adducing any proof of his guilt. Thrown 
upon his own resources, Breval joined the army in 
Flanders as a volunteer. He was afterwards em- 
ployed by the Duke of Marlborough in various 
diplomatic missions, and was raised by him to the 
rank of captain in the army. After the war he 
travelled over Europe with Lord Malpas. Upon 
his return to London Breval devoted himself to 
literature. The facility with which he acquired a 
knowledge of foreign languages was remarkable. 
He was pilloried in the ‘ Dunciad ’ for writing the 
* Confederates.’ Breval died at Paris in January, 
1738. He wrote the following works :— 

1. The Petticoat : an heroi-comical poem, 1716, 8vo.; 
second edit., same date; third edit., 1720, and entitled 
‘The Hoop Petticoat : an heroi-comical poem.’ 

2. The Art of Dress, a poem, 1717, 8vo. 

3. The Westminster Ballad ; or, the Earl of Oxford's 
Tryal (included in part ii. of Pope's‘ Miscellany ’), 1717, 
1Zmo. 

4. The Confederates, a farce, 1717, Svo, 

5. Calpe or Gibraltar, a poem, 1717. 

6. MacDermot ; or, the Irish Fortune-Hunter, a poem, 
1717, 8vo. 

7. The Play is the Plot: a comedy, 1718, 4to. From 
this play were taken,‘ The Strollers,’ 1727 (other edi- 
tions, 1729, 1761, and 1767), and‘ The Mock Countess.’ 

8. A Compleat Key to the ‘ Non-Juror,’ explaining the 
characters in that play, with observations thereon, 1713, 
8vo. ; second and third editions the same date. 

9. Ovid in Masquerade ; being a burlesque upon the 
thirteenth book of his * Metamorphoses,’ &c., 1719, Svo. 
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10. The Church Scuffle ; or, News from St. Andrews, 
a ballad. This appeared in No. 1 of the Court Mis- 
cellany. 1719, 8vo. 

11. Remarks on several Parts of Europe, relating 


chiefly to the history, antiquities, and geography of | 
France, the Low Countries, Germany, Italy, and Spain, | 


1726, fol. 

12. The Lure of Venus; or, a Harlot’s Progress, an 
heroi-comical poem, 1733, Svo, 

13. The History of the House of Nassau, &c., Lond., 
1734, 8vo. ; another edition published in Dublin of the 
same date. 

14, The Rape of Helen, a mock opera, 1737, 8vo. 

15. Remarks, &c., collected in Several Tours since the 

ear 1723...... in Sicily and the South of France, Xc., 
1738, fol 
See Baker’s‘ Biog. Dram.,’ Chalmers’s‘ Biog. Dict.,’ 
Lowndes’s ‘ Allibone,’ ‘ Alumni Westmonasteri- 
enses,’ and Brit. Mus. Cat. 

Since writing the above note I have examined 
the two copies of ‘The Rake’s Progress ; or, the 
Templar’s Exit’ of 1769 and 1784 in the British 
Museum. Thongh attributed to him in the Cata- 
logue, ‘ The Rake’s Progress’ does not appear to 
be by Joseph Gay. On the title-pages of both 
editions it is stated the book is written ‘‘ by the 
author of ‘ The Harlot’s Progress.’” Gay wrote ‘ The 
Lure of Venus ; or, a Harlot’s Progress,’ but the 
author of ‘The Rake’s Progress’ wrote ‘ The Har- 
lot’s Progress : being the life of the noted Moll 
Hackabout, in six hudibrastick canto’s’ (sic), the 
sixth edition of which was published in 1753. 

G. F. R. B. 


Capt. John Durant Breval, whose nom de plume 
was, much to the disgust of the friends of the author 
of ‘A Beggar’s Opera,’ not remote from the true 
name of John Gay, wrote a number of more or less 
obscene and offensive poems, plays, parodies, and 
what not of the libertine and sham-moral orders. 
Among these was, as advertised in the Grub Street 
Journal, December 6, 1733, “ Lately publish’d 
(Illustrated with six Prints, neatly engraved from 
Mr. Hogarth’s Designs) ‘ The Lure of Venus ; or, a 
Harlot’s Progress.’ An heroi-comical Poem. In 
six Cantos, by Mr. Joseph Gay.” It is hardly 
needful to say that this precious “ poem” was a 
part of an impudent piracy on Hogarth’s ‘A Har- 
lot’s Progress’; the prints being mere colourable 
imitations of Hogarth’s works. Ina recent num- 
ber of the Portfolio, with facsimiles of the original 


designs and the false copies, I gave a history of 


the sufferings of the great satirist in this and 
similar matters as regards ‘A Rake’s Pro- 
gress’ and the like works of his. The scandalous 


manner in which Hogarth was thus robbed and 


the woeful experience of his brother engravers led 
to the passing of what is called “ Hogarth’s Act,” 
which granted, although it did not secure, copy- 
right in prints to their authors. The “ six Prints ” 
were, in fact, the last ounce which settled the 
question and evoked the wrath of Hogarth and his 
fellow sufferers. Joseph Gay wrote also ‘The 


Petticoat,’ 1716; ‘The Rape of Helen’; and ‘ The 
| Confederates,’ a farce, 1717, for which he was put 
in the ‘ Dunciad,’ ii. 127-30:— 

Curll stretches after Gay, but Gay is gone, 

He grasps an empty Joseph for a John; 

So Proteus, hunted in a nobler shape, 

Became, when seiz’d, a puppy, or an ape. 
It is needless to say that a Joseph, here described 
as “empty,” was an outer coat as well as a man’s 
name, see “ A List of Books, Papers, and Verses in 
| which our Author (Pope) was abused before the 
publication of ‘ The Dunciad,’ with the true names 
of the Authors.” Appendix II. to‘ The Dunciad.’ 
We ought to be slightly grateful to Breval, because 
his verses attached to the pirated ‘ A Harlot’s Pro- 
gress’ really preserved some light on the original 
tragedy, which no commentators had laid up for 
us. Breval’s books are uncommon, but not rare. 

F, G. S. 


f[Mr. Epwarp Parritt supplies from the same 
sources an account only less full than that of Mr. 
Sotty. The Rev. W. E, Buckiey, Mr. lL. Petry, and 
other valued contributors send answers concurring with 
those printed. We are compelled to select three repre- 
sentative replies, The others are at the service of Mr, 
Waicut should further information be required.] 





Camppety or Craienisn (7 8. i. 109, 158).— 
As one whose interest in the Clan Dougal Craig- 
nish is purely that of a student of Scottish family 
history, rendered the more keen in regard to West 
Highland clans from olden residence in the Western 
Highlands, I would like to say a word on « ques- 
tion which I am glad to find arousing so much 
interest among the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 

The true Ronald de Craignish, to use the old 
territorial surname of the Clan Dougal Craignish, 
is undoubtedly the son and heir apparent (aow in 
his second year, and therefore unable as yet to 
enjoy his ‘N. & Q.’) of your correspondent Mr. 
Camrse it of Craignish, the present and twenty- 
seventh MacDougal Craignish, by Agnes, second 
daughter of George E. White, Esq., of Porchester 
Gate, London. 

The present chieftain was served heir Jan. 11, 
| 1875, to his great-grandfather, Dougall Campbell 
of Craignish. The German baron who bas, con- 
trary to the usage of Scottish houses, assumed a 
| title connoting the chiefship of his name, is, as 
j has been amply pointed out, simply a cadet of 
| the Clan Dougal Craignish. 

The same must be said of the Inverneil family, 
who, according to Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry’ (1879), 
claim to be the present heads of the Clan Chear- 
| lach, or Sliocht ‘Tiarlich Dhu, formerly of Ardeon- 
| aig, in Breadalbane (descended of Charles, second 
son of the third MacDougal Craignish), and “a 
bloody, headstrong race they were,” writes Mr. 
Alexander Campbell, of the Craignish family, in 
a MS. account of the Clan Dougal Craignish, now 
before me. The claim of Inverneil to represent 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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the Clan Chearlach is not clearly set forth in 
the ‘ Landed Gentry,’ and the Craignish family 
have a very different account handed down. But 
the bead of Clan Chearlach can obviously have 
no claim to be MacDougal Craignish, nor does 
he advance any such claim in the ‘ Landed 
Gentry.’ It may be noted that Mr. Alexander 
Campbell had seen and handled, in the castle 
of Craignish, the “‘ beloved gun” of Patrick, 
son of ‘* Soft” Donald—so called, “by way of 
irony, for being too stiff and hardy ”—the last 
famous chieftain of the Clan Chearlach, who sent 
it to his chief, Ronald Roy Campbell of Craig- 
nish and Barrichibyan, when mortally wounded 
in a fight with the MacGregors at the Kirk of 
Killin, t. Jac. VI. 

There are some points which would no doubt 
receive fuller elucidation from a more detailed 
examination than has yet been made of the well- 
known treasures of the Craignish charter-chest, 
now in the possession (with the equally well- 
known seal of ‘‘ Dugal de Creagyinch,” figured 
in Nisbet’s ‘Heraldry’), of the present Mac- 
Dougal Craignish, your correspondent Mr. Camp- 
BELL of Craignish. The very learned editor of 
the Collectanea de Rebus Albanicis, the too short- 
lived publication of the Iona Club, when printing 
in vol.i. pt. iii. a very interesting bond by the 
“native men of Craignish,” recognizing Ronald Roy 
of Craignish and Barrichibyan, nineteenth Mac- 
Dougal Craignish, who succeeded his father, John, 
in 1591, as the “ undoubted head and chief of Clan 
Doule Craignis,” bore witness to the singular value 
of the Craignish charter-chest, as ‘‘one of the 
most interesting for the illustration of Highland 
customs” which he had had the opportunity of 
inspecting. 

I cannot but think that in the careful examina- 
tion and description of the contents of ancient 
Scottish charter-chests would lie the true work of 
such a Scottish Historical Society as was lately 
suggested by the Earl of Rosebery. And foremost 
among its works I would place the examination 
and description of the collection of Papal dispensa- 
tions, charters, bonds of man-rent, and other his- 
torical documents in the charter-chest of Mac- 
Dougal Craignish. C. H. E. Carmicuaekt. 


Sr. Trracivus (7S, i. 128, 199).—Lobineau says 
that near Lannilis, in the Pays de Leon, isa de- 
secrated chapel dedicated to “ St. Tariec,” whose 
name is not otherwise known in Bretagne than at 
that place. He believes that he is the same as 
** St. Darioc,” son of a sister of St. Patrick, and 
honoured in Ireland (‘ Vies des Saints de Bretagne,’ 
1836, vol. i. p. xix). 

The identity suggested by Lobineau of the 
Breton dedication St. Tariec with a St. Darioc is 
doubtful. Among the sons of St. Patrick’s sister 
Darerca recorded by Cressy and the others were 


St. Auxilius and St. Rioc; the former probably 
known in England as St. Austel, the latter may 
have in some way suggested the name ‘* Darioc” 
to Lobineau. But for all that the St. Tiracius of 
Shropshire and the single Breton dedication of 
St. Tariec are most likely both vestiges of one 
of the Irish coadjutors of the Patrician and 
Davidian apostolate. I have already (6" S. vii, 
281, &c.) requested your attention to the evidences 
that the influence of the intimate relations and 
intercourse of the Celtic Christianity of Ireland, 
South Wales, Cornwall, and Bretagne, which 
has left such numerous footsteps in the dedi- 
cations and names on both shores of the lower 
and wider part of the Severn, had also pene- 
trated to the higher part of that river and its 
fringes. For this I cited St. Abban (= Ebbe) at 
Gloucester, extending also to Oxford, and Abban- 
don and its neighbourhood ; but quite different 
from St. Ebba of Coldingham ; and all England 
between the two widely separate districts is totally 
devoid of any name like it. Also St. Toit, in the 
name Theotisbyrg= Tewkesbury; St. Maildulf, a 
“ Scot ” (= Hibernian), at Malmesbury ; St. Weo- 
nard (=Guainerth =Guigner=Fingar), in Here- 
fordshire, &c.; and now this ruined chapel of 
St. Tiracius in the deanery of Stottesden (near 
Bridgenorth) seems to carry the same influence 
still higher in the same direction. There are not, 
however, wanting other links of this chain of Irish 
influence on the upper Severn, as St. Ursula, by 
Worcester; St. Guthwall, at Stoke-Prior; St. 
Lucia, near Shrewsbury; perhaps Killom on the 
Teme ; and, on the Wye, St. Bridget, near Ross ; 
and Leland says that the father and mother of 
St. Brendan were buried at Aconbury. For this 
purpose ancient topical traditions are as good as 
facts, 

Ecton seems to be the sole obvious witness 
of the existence of the endowment of the ruined 
chapel of St. Tiracius; but I do not find it in 
*Vulor Ecclesiasticus, which might have been 
presumed to be his authority; nor in Mr. 
Eyton’s account of Stottesden Hundred. The 
hundred and the deanery of Stottesden appear to 
be conterminous, and the site of the chapel must 
be within it. Is the exact site known? And is the 
name St. Tiracius still current there? I do not 
otherwise find this dedication in any of the Welsh 
March counties, nor in Wales itself, nor in Corn- 
wall, nor in the martyrology of Donegal. 

THomas Kersiake. 


Is not this St. Tarasius? I find the following 
notice in Vincent's ‘ Dictionary of Biography ’:— 
“ Tarasius, Saint, patriarch of Constantinople: b. 
about 745 ; consecrated Dec. 25,784; held council 
at Constantinople Sept. 24—Oct. 23, 787; d. 
Feb. 25, 806.” E. F. B. 
[F.S.A.Scot. adds, “If Borteav will refer to Butler's 
, Saints’ Lives,’ November 25, he will find the required 
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information. The name is spelt Tarasius. A most use- 
ful index volume bas lately been added by Richardson, 
publisher, Derby, to his reprint of Butler.” } 


Irish Partiament (7 §, i. 8, 77).—There was 
one notable instance in which an Irish Parliament 
was summoned to appear before the king in Eng- 
land and deliberate with his council there, plainly 
the English Parliament. In 1376, the Irish Par- 
liament having refused to grant subsidies to 
Edward ILI. for the support of his wars, the king 
issued writs to the bishops and laity to elect a 
Parliament to meet him in England, This is of 
moment as an early evidence of the assembling 
of Convocation in Ireland similar to the English 
Convocation, The king’s summons was obeyed, 
the Archbishop of Armagh and county of Dublin 
complying under protest, in reverence to the king 
and on account of the pressing necessity of the 
kingdow. A full account of this will be found in 
Leland’s ‘ History of Ireland,’ b. ii. ch. v., and the 
writs and returns to the same will be found at full 
length in an appendix subjoined. 

J. Quarry, D.D. 


Donoughmore Rectory, Cork, 


Eartpom or Piymouts (7 §. i. 89).—This 
title, created in 1682 in the person of Thomas 
Windsor Hickman, seventh Lord Windsor (cr. 
1529), nephew and heir of Thomas, sixth lord, 
last of the male line of the Windsors of Stanwell, 
stated to be descended from Walter FitzOther, 
castellan of Windsor, t.w.c., only became ex- 
tinct in 1843, six years before the foundation of 
‘N. & Q.’ These particulars, however, can be 
found recorded in Burke’s ‘ Dormant and Extinct 
Peerages,’ 1883, and in the “congested” state of 
the pages of ‘ N. & Q.,’ of which we often hear, it 
seems a pity to take up its valuable space with 
queries admitting of so easy asolution. As to the 
motives of the Crown in elevating the seventh 
Lord Windsor to the earldom of Plymouth, it need 
only, perhaps, be said that the usual course is for 
the Prime Minister of the day to move the Crown, 
as the “ Fountain of Honour,” to give out of its 
superabundant treasures to such and such a faith- 
ful and well-deserving subject. The actual moving 
cause cannot always be ascertained. 

C. H, E. Carmicnagt. 

New University Club, 8.W. 


The reason the Baron Windsor of 1682 received 
the earldom of Plymouth :— 

“Soon after which, being summoned to the ensuing 
Parliament begun at Westminster 8 May, 16 Car, II., he 
tate there accordingly ; and was constituted Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Worcestershire, and the next year following 
sent governour to Jamaica (then newly planted by the 
English), where having, with the Forces at his com- 
mand, beaten a Body of three thousand Spaniards and 
possessed himself of seven ships in the Harbour of 
St. Jago upon Cuba, he at length took that strong town, 
as also the Castle, with five hundred Barrells of Powder 





therein, and divers pieces of Cannon: But not enjoying 
his bealth in that climate, by his Majesty's special leave, 
he returned Home, bringing with him two of those guns 
to the tower of London; and was shortly afterwards 
constituted one of his Majesty's Privy-Council in Ire- 
land; In consideration of which eminent Services, he 
was by letters Patent, bearing date at Westminster 
the 6% day of December, 34 Car. iI., advanced to 
the degree and dignity of an Earl of this Realm by the 
title of Earl of Plymouth,”—Collins’s ‘ Peerage’ (1736), 


vol, ii. p. 430, 
Wituiam Sykes, M.R.C.S. 
Mexborough. 


Thomas Windsor Hickman, who assumed the 
surname of Windsor, was the son of Dixie Hick- 
man, of Kew, in Surrey, by his marriage with 
Elizabeth, elder daughter of the fifth and sister of 
the sixth Lord Windsor. Although a very young 
man, he distinguished himself on the royal side 
during the Civil War, especially at Naseby. On 
the restoration of Charles II. the abeyance of the 
barony of Windsor was terminated in his favour. 
He was subsequently Governor of Jumaica, and 
Sir Eyerton Brydges, in his edition of Collins’s 
‘ Peerage,’ states that “the king taking ‘nto con- 
sideration his eminent services, he was, by letters 
patent dated December 6, 1682, advanced to the 
degree and dignity of Earl of Plymouth, with 
limitation to the heirs males of his body.” Mr. 
Pepys, however, does not seem to have entertained 
a high opinion of his lordsbip’s services. The 
family estates were chiefly in Worcestershire, and 
I can find no reason why the title of Plymouth 
was chosen. The barony of Windsor again fell into 
abeyance at the death of the sixth earl, while the 
earldom passed to the next heir male, being sub- 
sequently extinct at the death, s.p., of the eighth 
earl, on December 8, 1843. 

In 1855 the abeyance of the barony of Windsor 
was terminated in favour of Lady Harriet Windsor 
Clive, grandmother of the present Lord Windsor. 

H. W. Forsyta Hammonp. 

12, Onslow Gardens, 8. W. 


There was an unusually large disposal of honours 
and preferments in 1682. The creation to which 
W. S. B. H. refers is thus described :— 

“And with a greater flood of distinguishing favours, 
cheap and grateful, at the beginning of December, his 
Majesty was pleased to grant the title and dignity of 
an earl of this kingdom, inter alios, to Thomas oot 
Windsor, governor of his Majesty's town and garrison of 
Kingston upon Hull, by the name and style of Earl of 
Plymouth” (‘Complete History of England,’ Lond., 
1706, vol, iii, p, 406). 

The Earldom of Plymouth had become extinct 
upon the death of Charles FitzCharles, natural 
son of King Charles IL., created earl 1675, 
which took place in 1680, without heirs. Thomas 
Hickman, the Earl of Plymouth, who is inquired 
for, assumed the name of Windsor, as nephew of 
the preceding Lord Windsor, upon whose death, 
with sisters only left heirs, the barony had fallen 
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into abeyance from 1642 to 1660, when it was 
terminated by the Crown in his favour. 
Ep. MarsHati 

{In a reply repeating the information supplied above, 
Lapy Rossevu says of the first Earl of Plymouth that 
“when only in his fifteenth year he had greatly distin- 
guished himself at Naseby when he commanded a troop 
of horse.”” Dr. Garry says Archer Windsor, sixth 
Earl of Plymouth, married Mary Sackville, sister and co- 
heir with the Countess Delawarr of the last Duke of 
Dorset, who was killed in bunting in Phenix Park, 
Dublin. Mr. Atcernon Graves, Mr. E. Watrorp, 
M.A., Mr. E. H. Mansuaun, Miss Emtty Cour, Mr, 
H. G. Grirrinnoorr, and G. F. R. B. are thanked 
for answers to the same effect. } 


SrreanarsHatca (7 §, i. 150).—Bishop More’s 
MS. of Bede (which is nearly, if not quite, contem- 
porary with the author) reads, “ Streneshalc, quod 
interpretatur sinus Fari” (ed. Mayor and Lumby, 
p- 71, 4). The name occurs as Streanes-halch, 
p. 67, 7 (iii. c. 24); p. 150, 2(iv. c. 26); Strenaes- 
hale, p. 136, 4 (iv. c. 23); Streanes-halch, p. 137, 18 
(iv. c. 23). The fact of the interpretation “ Sinus 
Fari” occurring in the More MS. disposes of the 
suggestion of interpolation. Sinus here probably 
means a headland, as in Tacitus; but does the 
name mean the headland of the lighthouse (pharus), 
or does Fari represent the genitive case of the 
second member of a personal name? Compare the 
Vilfarus of 45, 4 (iii. c. 14), from whom Vilfares- 
din received its name. But it is certain that 
neither of these explanations of “Sinus Fari” 
agrees in meaning with Stréones-healh, which, as I 
have previously suggested in the Academy (July 11, 
1885, p. 29), may be explained as the healh of a 
man named Stréon ; this being, in its turn, a pet 
form of a full name beginning with Stréon. The 
meaning of healh is somewhat uncertain, but there 
is no evidence that it ever meant sinus. It means 
a building ofsome kind, probably of stone. Eddi, 
c. X., writes the name Streunes-halgh (ed. Raine, 
p- 14). This is an interesting form philologically. 

There is no reason for identifying Stréones-healh 
and -Strensall, except that they have probably the 
same etymology. There was ancther Stréones-healh 
in Worcestershire. It is mentioned in the bound- 
aries of BennicwyrSe (Bengworth), ‘Cod. Dipl.,’ 
vi. 214: “of Sa re (wudu-) stre’te in Stréones-halh.” 
Simeon of Durham identifies Whitby with Stréones- 
healh in the ‘ Historia Regum,’ ed. Arnold, ii. 202 : 
“Streneshald, id est Sinus Fari, nunc Witebi 
appellatur.” He also refers to it in the ‘ Historia 
Ecclesie Dunelmensis,’ i. 3: “ Streoneshalch, 
quod Hwitebi appellatur.” According to Reginald 
of Durham, a writer of the twelfth century, the old 
name still lingered on : “ Qui locus in Streneshalech 
situs est, qui nunc a vulgo Witebi consuetius 
vocatus est” (Vita S. Godrici, c. xvi. § 44, p. 59). 

W. H. Stevenson. 

Of the etymology of this word, which appears 

to be Anglo-Saxon, [ know nothing. This l-leave 





to Pror. Sxeat. But as to Mr. Extis’s third 
query, the answer is near at hand; for in an 
extract from the life of St. Hilda, to be found 
in the ‘Monasticon,’ we have, “‘ Que (Hilda) 
comparata possessione decem familiarum in loco 
qui Streneshale appellatur monasterium ibi con- 
struxit.” And a few lines following, “ Quorum 
precippum monasterium tunc fcemioarum, nunc 
monachorum, ab Eboraco...... millibus, in boreali 
parte situm, antiquo vocabulo Streaneshall, modo 
Whitby nuncupatur.” This, as to the locality, 
settles the question, which evidently is not iden- 
tical with ‘* Strensall, near York.” 
Evmunp Tew, M.A. 


In Prof. John E. B. Mayor’s edition of Bede's 
* Eccles. Hist.’ (Pitt Press, 1879), p. 71, the pas- 
sage is printed “‘ Strenzeshale, quod interpretatur 
sinus Fari.” In Higden’s ‘Chronicle ’ (Rolls 
Ser., vol. vi. p. 82) the name Strenneshale 1s in- 
terpreted “sinus farris,” which ‘I'revisa renders 
‘*be bosom oper be lappe of corn.” The name 
occurs in two MSS. of the ‘ Chronicle,’ ann. 680 
(see Earle’s edition), under the form Siréones 
heale, inst, case, the nom. of which would be 
Stréones healh, which probably means the stone 
building of one named Stréor. For evidence 
that Stréon did exist as an Anglo-Saxon name 
particle, see references given by Mr. W. H. 
Stevenson in his very interesting article on Anglo- 
Saxon names which appeared in the Academy, 
No. 688, p. 29 (July 11, 1885). 

A. L. Maruew. 

Deatus 1n 1885 (7" §. i. 63, 137).—Your 
correspondent Mr. Roperts thinks it desirable 
that the dates of births and deaths should be 
added (when possible), before they pass out of 
recollection, to all biographical notices. Acting on 
this suggestion, I may supply the birthday of the 
late Dr. W. B. Carpenter by mentioning that he 
entered his name in the birthday-book of a friend of 
mine against the date of *‘ October 29.” 

Juvia Boyp. 
Moor House, Durham. 


Lupoate (7™ S. i. 29).—The statues of King 
Lud and his sons are in niches on the garden 
side of this house. I have been told that when 
the third Marquess of Hertford was a boy he was 
taken to see the clock at St. Dunstan’s in the 
West, whose two figures striking the hours gave 
delight to children and strangers and opportunity 
to rogues and pickpockets, and that he said, 
“When I am a man I will buy that clock, and 
put it up in my house.” Accordingly when Mary- 
lebone Park was made into Regent’s Park, some 
sixty-five or seventy years ago, and portions were 
reserved for building terraces and villas, the mar- 
quess acquired the lease of these six acres, and 
built this villa. It so chanced that at that very 
time St, Dunstan’s Church was rebuilt, and as it 
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was desirable to enlarge the roadway the south 
aisle of the church was set back or removed, and 
with it, of course, the small building which formed 
an upper story to it on a level with the clere- 
story of the nave (see the engraving after Malton's 
drawing). That building contained the works of 
the clock, the double face whereof jutted out far 
into the street, and under its pediment and 
between two columns hung the hour and quarter 
bells and their attendant strikers with raised clubs. 
All this—the building, the clock, the bells, and 
the club-bearing giants—the marquess bought, and 
set them up as a part of this house, which he 
named St. Dunstan’s, after the church whence they 
cawe. But, in order to raise the clock to some- 
thing like its original position, it was necessary to 
build a substructure, and in the three faces of this 
under-building King Lud, with his two sons, one 
on his right and the other on his left, occupy the 
niches made to receive them. The statues are not 
without merit, but have been much damaged, 
apparently by fire. Henry H, Gispss, 
St. Dunstan's, Regent's Park, 


CanTARELA (7 S. i. 127, 196).—The poison of 
which Pope Alexander VI. s said to have died 
was, according to an article in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes of Sept. 15, 1885, ‘L’Epée de César 
Borgia,’ written by M. Chas. Yriarte, kept in a 
pearl or precious stone :— 

“En face de son élégance [Caesar Borgia’s], un peu 
prétentieuse et bizarre, on pense aux bijoux de la renais- 
sance, qui renferment dans une perle ‘Ja cantarella’ qui 
tue sans laisser de trace.” 

Hewri van Lavy. 


Queen's Day (7"§. i, 109, 177).—This day was 
formerly observed as a holiday at the Exchequer. 
Let me add a query as to the continuance of the 
custom there to that asked by ALPua concerning 
its existence at Westminster and Merchant Taylors’ 
Schools, St. Swirwiy. 


Ropixson Cruso (7 §,. i. 89, 137, 158).— 
Creuso, as a surname, was to be met with at 
Fotheringhay in 1573, when Mr. Creuso, a 
gentleman who dwelt in the college, gave to Mr. 
Henry Peacham (of ‘The Complete Gentleman,’ 
p. 160) an account of the opening of the tomb of 
the Duchess Cecily of York, in Fotheringhay 
Church. See my recently published book 
‘Fotheringhay and Mary, Queen of Scots’ 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.), p. 10. 

Curnpert Bepe. 

I do not suppose G, A. (p. 89) means to say 
that the two names Robinson and Cruso united 
have been borne at Lynn from father to son “ from 
time immemorial.” Cruso is an uncommon name, 
but G. A. will find it in the current volumes of the 
Clergy List and the London Post-Office Directory ; 


friend. Strype (‘ Survey,’ &c., 1720, vol. ii.) men- 
tions two tombstones in Stepney Churchyard as 
bearing the name of Cruso; one to Nathaniel, 
1695, the other to Timothy, 1698. J AYDEE. 


Dartmoor Bistiocrapuy (7 §, i. 107).—It 
seems odd that it should not have occurred to Mr, 
W. H. K. Wricur that the archives of the Royal 
Society of Literature would naturally be preserved 
by the society at their house. Such is, in fact, 
the case, and I have, in conjunction with my col- 
league, the librarian, Mr. T. R. Gill, M.R.AS., 
gone carefully through the very early archives to 
which Mr. Wricur refers. This has been part 
of a general classification of the archives as well 
as the library, undertaken since the society’s re- 
moval to its new home. Iam enabled to say that 
the adjudication of the “Dartmoor” prize poem 
was made by a special committee, of which George 
Croly and Hervey Baber were members, together 
with the president of the society and others, and 
that the adjudication in favour of “ Mrs. Hemans 
of Flintshire” was made on their final report, at a 
meeting of the council, June 21, 1821, as stated 
in the published ‘ Works,’ The unsuccessful poems 
were directed to be returned when applied for, and, 
as fur as we can see, no such MSS. now remain in 
the archives. I could furnish the name of at least 
one competitor, besides the one mentioned by Mr. 
Wricut as having published his poems. But I 
do not think that the applications were necessarily 
entered on the minutes, after the general instruc- 
tions to return the MSS. had been passed by the 
council, C. H. E. Carmicaakt. 

Royal Society of Literature, 21, Delahay Street, 8.W. 


MERRYWEATHER (7 §, i. 129).—Mr. C. A, 
Warp will find a short notice of John Merry- 
weather in Wilkin’s “ Supplementary Memoir” to 
Johnson’s ‘ Life of Sir Thomas Browne,’ p. xlii, 
ed. Bohn; and there is a letter from him to Sir 
Thomas Browne, dated October 1, 1649, in the 
* Miscellaneous Correspondence,’ p. 486. 

Ww. A. @ 


Hastings. 


Twiecery (7 §. i. 128).—One of the old 
names of Chiswick Eyot, which is an osier bed — 
I am sorry to say that if the Thames Conservancy 
do not see to it the whole of this, the lowest island 
in the Thames, will soon be washed away—was 
Twig Island. 0. 


Nero anp Hetiocasatus (7 §, i, 128).— 
Has Mr. Powe tu referred to Pliny, ‘ N. H.,’ x., 
xlii., xliii., where there are notices of such pets? 
At the end of ch. xlii. there is, “Habebant Cwsares 
juvenes sturnum itemque luscinia, Greco atque 
Latino sermone dociles; preterea meditantes in 
diem, et assidue nova loquentes longiore etiam 
contextu.” The nete in the Delphin edition of 





in the latter spelt with the final e¢, like our old 
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is, “Casares juvenes. Britannicus Claudii filius 
et Nero.” This places the starling in connexion 
with Nero, and is therefore a reply to one part of 
the query. Ep. MarsHALL. 


The only passage relating to this question, so 
far as I can ascertain, is in Pliny’s ‘ Natural His- 
tory,’ bk. x. ch. lix., where he says, “ Habebant et 
Ceesares juvenes sturnum, atque luscinias, Graco 
atque Latino sermone dociles.” The youths re- 
ferred to are said to be Britannicus, the son, and 
Nero, the stepson of Claudius. Neither the his- 
torians Dion Cassius and Herodian, nor the bio- 
grapher lius Lampridius, record any such taste 
of the Emperor Heliogabalus, though their cata- 
logue of his extravayances and vices is both long 
and minute. What is Mr. Powstt’s authority 
for the assertion in his query? 

W. E. Bocktey. 


Wearaercocks (6 §, xii. 515; 7” S. i. 56, 
132).— Some “minute philosophers” chronicle 
mistakes in printing. Let me point out that such 
& one occurs in my reply on “ Weathercocks.” In 
correcting the proof I did not observe that the 
“temple of the Druids at Athens” was made to 
do duty for “ the temple of the Winds.” 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


Leaps AND Bounps (7 §. i. 69, 153).—Pope’s 
use of the disputed expression is worth putting on 
record :— 

High o'er the surging tide, by leaps and bounds, 

He wades and mounts; the parted wave resounds. 

* Iliad,’ bk. xxi. 
Epwarp H. Marssatu, M.A. 
Hastings, 


‘Esrietatis Excomium’ (6 §. xii. 247, 273, 
418).—This is but a small matter, but it seems to 
me a curious proof of how much correctors may 
themselves need correction. 

Mr. F. C. Birxseck Terry quotes from Bohn’s 
Lowndes, vol. i. p. 677. Now p. 677 isin vol. ii. 
of ‘Bohn’s edition, if I may trust the title-page 
given with my part iii. of that work (whereof the 
date is given in my copy as 1858), and the pagina- 
tion of the work is continuous through all the 

rts. Mr. Terry says, moreover, “he will find the 

k referred to thus, ‘ Efrietatas (sic) Enconium,’ 
&c., ‘under the head of “ Drunkenness.’” I find it 
so in my copy, but thus, ‘ Ebrietatas Encomium,’ 
i. ¢., with one misprint instead of three, as charged 
by Mr. Terry. How is all this? Have there 
been two editions of Bohn’s Lowndes? And 
which is wrong,—Mnr. Terry or my eyes ? 

Harry Leroy Tempte. 


Book on Masonry (7 §S. i. 169).—The 
*Tuileur’ of De l’Aulnaye was, when published, a 
fair résumé of the Scotch rite in France as then 
existent, minus, of course, the kernel—the esoter- 
sm of the rite, The information it contains would 








in no wise render a man able to represent himself 
as a member of the present “Ancient and Accepted 
Rite.” The dogma of J. J. Casanova truly states 
the futility of expecting to learn the secrets of 
Freemasonry either by means of rituals or by 
simply taking degrees :— 

“ Le secret de la magonnerie est, par sa nature méme, 
inviolable, car le magon qui le connait ne peut que |'avoir 
deviné. 11 1’a decouvert en fréquentant les loges instruites, 
en observant, en comparant,en jugeant. Une fois parvenu 
& ce résultat, il le gardera, pour lui méme, et ne le com- 
muniquera pas méme a celui en qui il a le plus de con- 
fiance ; car dés que celui-ci na pas été capable de le 
decouvrir, il est aussi incapable d’en tirer parti, s'il le 
recoit oralement.” 

Wysn Westcott, MB. 

4, Torriano Avenue, N.W. 


Sconce (6 S. xii. 448, 523; 7S. i. 171).—This 
word was known at Oxford in the sense quoted from 
the Idler, No. 33. During my residence at Brase- 
nose—say 1835-1840 —I rememberthe college cook, 
being sent for from the kitchen, appearing in the 
hall in his white jacket and paper cap, and being 
sconced a guinea by the vice-principal at the 
high table, on the complaint of some bachelor or 
undergraduate members of the college, for having 
sent to table meat in an unfit state, or some such 
culinary delinquency. The word was well known 
to us as undergraduates, and the cook was occa- 
sionally threatened with sconcing, though I am not 
certain that it was carried out more than once or 
twice in my time. W. E. Bucxuey. 


Oricin oF Sayine (7 §. i. 70, 117, 176).— 
I read this saying as, “If the worst that is pro- 
bable come to the worst that is possible.” 
Avpert HartsHorye, 


Ror pe Paques (7 S. i. 108, 158).—This story 
is given in Seward’s ‘ Anecdotes,’ and thence bas 
been copied into Brand’s ‘Popular Antiquities’ 
(Bohn’s ed., vol. i. p. 167). 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Grirraun (7 S. i. 149, 198).—“ Grafan, «., 
a grubbing axe” (O’Reilly’s ‘ Irish-English Dic- 
tionary,’ J. Duffy, Dublin, 1864). 

W. J. Buckvey. 


Waisky or Whisker? (7S. i. 108.)—I am 
inclined to think that the trade spelling of this 
word varies somewhat with the nationality of the 
particular member. I have observed that Scotch 
firms seem to adopt the form whisky, Irish firms 
the form whiskey. In a London periodical devoted 
to subjects connected with the liquor trade gener- 
ally, entitled Drinks, of which the February 
number is now before me, I find the spelling 
whisky, used, moreover, quite incidentally through- 
out a short article, in such a way as to indicate 
that it is the ordinary orthography of that journal. 
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On the whole, therefore, I think that the evi- 
dence points to whisky as being both the modern 
Scottish orthography and that most generally in 
use except in Ireland, Nomap. 


Tae Buve Stone (7" S. i. 150).—The boundary 
between the borough of Gateshead and the borough 
of Newcastle-on-'l'yne was marked in olden times 
by what was called the Blue Stone, placed about 
midway on Tyne Bridge. When that structure was 
removed to make way for the present swing bridge 
over the river Tyne the stone was removed also. 
What has become of it is a matter of uncertainty. 
Ido not know whether the name here given to 
the boundary mark between Newcastle and 
Gateshead will throw any light on the question 
Mr. Ross raises about the Blue Stone at Leigh. 
But the fact I have mentioned is perhaps interest- 
ing enough of itself to find a place in ‘ N. & Q.’ 

W. E. Apams. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Berpvasu (7* §S, i. 147).—I do not see that this 
word must be “probably the same as bardash.” 
The latter would naturally come from the French 
bardache= mignon, giton (Littré). May not ber- 
dash come from M.E. berd = beard, and signify some 
foppish trimming of the beard, like the French 
barbiche ? Perhaps a double entendre (or entente) 
may even be intended by Mrs. Centlivre in the 
passage cited. This is, of course, a mere guess 
(pace Prof. Skeat); but so is the meaning cravat 
given by Halliwell. The instances are so isolated 
that one is driven to conjecture as to the true 
meaning of the word. Juvian MarsHa.t, 


Cover: Dereysuire Priace-name (7 §. i, 
150).— Cover or Cuvver is the pronunciation by 
the country people of the name of this part of 
Derbyshire. Tnos. Ratcuirre. 

Worksop. 


Coax: Cosser: Cosy: Cataur (6 §, xii. 
325, 452).— Whatever may be the case with bosk, 
bosky (ibid. 389, 435), Prof. Skeat will not excuse his 
exclusion of the last three words from his ‘ Etymo- 
logical Dictionary’ on the ground that they are 
obsolete or M.E., nor yet on the ground of their 
origin being unknown, for coaz is included.* It is, 
to say the least, not creditable to English etymo- 
logy that all four should still remain in the ‘‘awk- 
ward squad,” and that Prof. Skeat should be con- 
tent to leavethem there. Will not some one come 
to their and my help? 

I thank Mr. Terry for pointing out my slips. 


* What word may not be obsolete to some! It 


should never be forgotten that Mr. Lewery (* Word 
G.asip,’ 1869, p 57) declared “label” to be obsolete ; 
and that a greater authority, Archbishop Trench (* Eng- 
lish Past and Present,’ 1855, p. 82), had said of “ out- 
landish” that it could be hardly said to survive : a word 
I have colloquially heard and used from my youth, 


Coce and coase are identical words ; but the latter 
form belongs to Baret and the former to Levins. 
The other mistake was the result of hastily copy- 
ing a printed note (and a perfectly correct one) in 
my edition of ‘Cymbeline’ (p. 64), whereby I 
omitted ‘The Merchant of Venice’ and inserted 
‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ 7. ¢., omitted the relevant 
and inserted the irrelevant reference. C, M. I. 
Athenzwum Club. 


Becxrornp’s ‘ VaTHeK’ (7™ S, i. 69, 154).—I 
beg to offer my very best thanks to Mr. W. E. 
Buckxtry and G. F. R. B. for their valuable 
replies to my query on this subject. 

JULIAN MARSHALL, 


Cromwe.u’s Descenpants (6" §, xii. 516).— 
In reply to Mr. F. C. Beazuey’s query, I am able 
to help him to some part of the pedigree of the 
descendants of Richard and Henry Cromwell, sons 
of the Protector, by quoting from the late Dr. 
Field’s preface to his ‘ Origenis Hexapla,’ tomi i. 
fasciculus ii. p. 6. In that preface my dear old 
friend gives in Latin a short account of his own 
family, and a sketch of his own life for more than 
seventy years :— 

“Natus sum Londini anno mpccct mensis Julii die 

xX in vico cui nomen a Nova Porta, in quo pater meus 
Henricus Field, et ante eum pater ejus, et post eum 
frater meus natu maximus per longam annorum seriem 
medicam artem exercuerunt. Avus meus Joannes 
Field uxorem duxit Annam filiam, {nome Cromwell, 
negotiatoris Londinensis, viri humili conditione, sed 
stirpe illustri, quippe qui patrem habuerit Henricum 
Cromwell, Majorem (qui dicitur) in exercitu Regine 
Annz; avum autem Henricum Cromwell, Hibernia 
Dominum deputatum, filium natu minorem Oliverii 
Cromwell, Reipublice Anglia, Scotiz et Hiberniw Pro- 
tectoris, Sed stemmatum satis. Redeo ad patrem 
meum, Virum strenuissimum, integerrimum, piissimum,” 
&e. 
Many particulars of the Cromwell family are to be 
found in Carthew’s ‘Hundred of Launditch and 
Deanery of Brisley in the Co. of Norfolk,’ espe- 
cially in part ii. pp. 517-526 (‘‘ Norwich, printed 
by Miller & Leavins, Rampant Horse Street, 
1878”). T. S. Norearte. 

Sparham Rectory, Reepham, Norfolk. 


Gittray (7™ §, i. 169).—According to the 
‘ Illustrative Description of the Genuine Works of 
Mr. James Gillray’ (1830), p. 304,— 

“ This parody upon the painting of a ‘Guardian Angel 
conveying the Departed Spirit of a Child to the Regions 
of Bliss,’ by the renowned Parson Peters, is intended 
to represent Mrs. F—zh—rt, who is thus supposed 
to have once contemplated the conversion of the Honor- 
able Miss Seymour, her ward, to the Romish faith... ... 
The introduction of the Pavilion at Brighton helps to 
muke out the scene.” 

See also Wright’s ‘Works of James Gillray, the 
Caricaturist ’ (1873), pp.318-9. G. F. R. B, 


“ PrenpDRE conck” (6™ §, ix, 133, 218).—At 





the latter reference it was asked in what French 
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books or novels the expression “ Prendre congé a 
la maniére anglaise” can be found. To this query 
no answer has been given that I have observed. 
I have just met with the following in the Figaro 
of February 13, 1886. It occurs in an article 
headed ‘ Une Lecture chez Brébant,’ and signed 
by Charles Monselet: ‘‘Au bout d’une demi- 
heure, j’en vins 4 compter les défections ; Roger de 
Beauvoir et Dumas fils étaient partis 4 l’anglaise.” 


A. C. Mounszy. 
Jedburgh. 


Tue Sona or ‘Tue Broom’ (6™ §. xii. 326; 
7™ S. i. 153).—The first four lines of Mr. Saw- 
YER’s Sussex toast are almost identical with those 
of a nurse’s song—Scotch, I imagine—which I re- 
member well as a small child ; quotation of the 
whole might be impertinent. Is it too far-fetched 
@ suggestion that Goliere may have something to 
do with Goliao? Mr. J. Addington Symonds 
might enlighten us. 

B. Montcomeriz Rankine. 


I think Goliere is a corruption of Galore, a word 
of Irish origin, meaning abundance, or plenty. 
B. Sranrorp. 


Women Actors (6"§. xi. 285, 435; xii. 221, 
304; 7™ §S. i. 143).—As the part women took 
in masques has been referred to, it is as well to 
cite their share in medieval City pageants when 
Justice and all the virtues welcomed a king or 
queen, The notion of women actors cannot 
in the Elizabethan time have appeared so un- 
exampled as we think. The objection was rather 
to the dubious associations of the stage. 

Hype Criarke. 


ApranaM Sarr (7* §, i. 109, 177).—I should 
be glad of an opportunity of correcting what I wrote 
respecting the family of the father of Abraham Sharp 
and also his relationship to Archbishop Sharp. 
The letter of W. C. B. has led me to look into the 
matter again, and I find in James’s ‘ Continuation 
and Additions to the History of Bradford’ (pub- 
lished in 1866) he gives the pedigree very dif- 
ferently from what he had done in the ‘ History 
and Topography of Bradford’ itself, to which I 
before referred, and where it is stated that 
he had obtained the pedigree there given from 
William Sharp, a well-known surgeon of Bradford, 
who died in 1833. He was afterwards convinced 
that this was in several points erroneous, particularly 
in regard to the relationship of Abraham Sharp to 
the archbishop, the nature of which could not be 
ascertained. In the ‘Continuation’ he says that 
John Sharp, the father of Abraham, had no fewer 
than ten children—Thomas, John, Sarah, Isaac, 
Mary, Samuel, Martha, William, Abraham, and 
Robert. Thomas, the eldest son, was for some 
time vicar of Addle, but resigned his living on the 


Restoration and became a dissenter, preaching first | 





| of tobacco. 





in his father’s house at Little Horton,and afterwards 
at Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds. In the pedigree in the 
‘Continuation’ the name of Anne as a sister of 
Thomas and Abraham disappears. In that in the 
‘History’ she is stated to have married Mr. Duf- 
field, progenitor of the Duffields of Town Hill. 
If W. C. B. can throw any further light on these 
discrepancies and on the nature of the relationship 
between Abraham Sharp and the archbishop it 
will, I think, be interesting. W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath, 


Disasters at Sea (7™ §. i. 167).—The book 
inquired for is ‘‘ ‘ Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea; 
or, Historical Narratives of the most Noted 
Calamities and Providential Deliverances which 
have resulted from Maritime Enterprize: with a 
Sketch of various Expedients for preserving the 
Lives of Mariners.’ With 2 Maps. 3 vols. Svo, 
36s.” (1812). Lord Byron’s obligations to this 
book were pointed out by Mr. T. Keightley as 
early as 1834 :— 

“ Thus no one can hesitate to believe that Lord Byron 
took the admired description of a shipwreck in his‘ Don 
Juan’ from a narrative which was published a short 
time before at Edinburgh, though his lordship kindly left 
to the critics or to posterity the pleasure of making the 
discovery.” —‘ Tales and Popular Fictions,’ p, 15, 

Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 

The Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


Portrait on Panet (7" §. i, 89).—Papworth 
gives Fitz Thomas, or Gardner, for 1 and 4 ; for 
2 Blades, Blare, Cleave, or Clere, of Cheshire ; 
Harris, of Radford, co. Devon, and of Trecarrell, 
co. Cornwall ; Honell, co. Suffolk ; and Rous, co. 
Norfolk. B. F. Scarverr. 


Cuatnep Bistes (7* §. i. 49, 152).—I remem- 
ber seeing a chained Bible some few years ago in 
an old church at Evesham, and was told there 
were only two or three more such still — 

I. E. C. 


Smoxine in Cuurcn (6 S. xii. 385, 415, 470; 
7 S, i. 32, 113).—I am inclined to interpret the 
term “take tobacco” in the Vice-Chancellor’s 
regulations of 1615 as more probably referring to 
snuffing rather than to smoking. Not only was 
the latter operation usually at that period de- 
signated “drinking tobacco,” but snuffing was 
especially in favour with “the faculty,” and re- 
commended by them as the best preventive and 
cure for cold in the head. It is hardly possible 
that a prejudice, in no degree abated, against 
smoking in church could have been defied so 
openly at such an early stage in the introduction 
On the other hand, a pinch of snuff is 
easily conveyed to the nostrils with a fair degree 
of secrecy. The late Mr. Goodchild, Rector of 
Hackney, carried snuff in a special chamois- 
leather-lined waistcoat pocket, and I have seen him 
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refresh himself with a tremendous pinch in the 
middle of his sermon—a habit to which, as a lay- 
man, I must plead guilty frequently during the 
length of the service. J.J. 5. 


Suimpton, Grirrennoorr, &c. (758. i. 149). 
—William Griffenhoofe, of Linton, was the great- 
great-grandson of William Gry ffynhoofe, of Chelms- 
ford (1597), and uncle to my great-grandfather, 
the Rev. Nicholas Griffinhoofe, Rector of Wood- 
ham Mortimer and Stow St. Mary’s, Essex. 
William died at Hampton, Middlesex, 1760, and 
left a son, but that branch of the family is extinct. 
I should be much obliged if Mr. Warson would 
kindly write to me direct. 

H. G. GrirrinHoore. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


Corncipence oF Easter anv Lapy Day, &c. 
(6 S. vii. 209 ; ix, 258).—The superstition : about 
St. Mark’s Day in Pol: und is that when it falls on 
Easter Day some great event will occur to that coun- 
try, generally ofa favourable character. There was 
an account of this in the ‘ Polska Sybilla, published 
a few years agoat Posen. It seems that in former 
ages some remarkable events occurred in the years 
when this happened, but unfortunately I cannot 
now verify the quotation. When has Easter 
fallen on April 25 in past years? A list would be 
interesting, as there is a superstition in other 
countries beside Poland on the subject. 

W. S. L. 8. 


*Macaroyic Porrry’ (7@ S, i. 147).—Mr. 
J. Appleton Morgan’s work ‘ Macaronic Poetry’ 
is not contained in M. Delepierre’s ‘ Macaroneana 
Andra,’ as this latter work was published (250 
copies only) in the year 1862, ten years before 
Mr. Morgan’s. W. E. Buckury. 

[G. F. R, B. writes to the same effect. | 


Avutuors oF Quorations Wantep (7" 5. i. 

129).— 

Ilis part, in all the pomp that fills 

The circuit of the summer hills, 

Is that his grave is green, 
is from a poem entitled ‘June,’ by William Cullen 
Bryant. W. H, Morury. 

Iam net able to say who is the author of the verse 
quoted by Mx. Huoues, but the two lines, or rather 
the thought contained in them, 

The mark of rank in Nature 
Is capacity for pain, 
may, as it appears to me, be borrowed from Dante's 
* Inferno,’ canto vi, ver, 107-8 :— 
Quanto la cosa é piu perfetta ; 
Pitt genta 'l bene, e cosi la doglienza, 
E, OC. 
(7 8. i, 30, 79, 138.) 

The variation observed by Mr, Hooper may be allowed 
an explanation, If he will please to carry on his biblio- 
graphy of Pope, he will see that we are both right in our 
respective numberings of the line. My reply, with the 
two lines, was in agreement with Pope's ‘ Works,’ vol, iii. 








part i., which has this notice : “ Containing ‘The Dun- 
ciad,’ corrected throughout, and with all the additions 
to the poem and notes,” Lond., Dodsley, 1744. The lines 
correctly noted as 275, 276, are the first two on p. 47. 
Ep. MAnrsHALt, 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Philosophical Classics for English Readers.— Hobbes. 
By George Croom Robertson. (Blackwood & Sons.) 
Tuomas Hospses, of Malmesbury, was born in the year 
of the Spanish Armada (1588), and spent a long life of 
ninety years—he died in 1679—in the study of philo- 
sophy. Avery few English writers may have attained 
a greater age, but noone who has made a deep and long- 
enduring mark on our literature has been blessed with 
#0 great a span of life. However we may estimate 
Hobbes’s philosophy, it is a fact, patent to all who under- 
stand the subject, that his writings have affected succeed- 
ing thought in such a manner that persons who have 
never heard of his name—third-rate novelists and elec- 
tioneering orators—have derived not a few of the ideas 
which they cherish as most original from the simple- 
minded, sharp-tongued philosopher, who spent the 
greater part of his long life under the kindly care of 

members of the house ot Cavendish. 

There are few things more sad in human life than the 
knowledge that most of those who have been best fitted 
to instruct their fellow men, and guide their footsteps in 
the ways of peace and love, have been diverted from 
their higher aims by cares forced upon them from with- 
out, The ordinary man and woman, with heads filled 
with household cares, duties to children, the price of 
corn, lands, and mortgeges, cannot be expected to see 
much difference between one buman being and another, 
except in the exact degree that they are themselves 
affected. It is pleasing, however, to find the rule for 
once reversed, and that before Hobbes had made bimeelf 
known to what we now call “‘the reading public” he 
was appreciated and cared for, 

Hobbes did not begin to write till late in life, and 
almost all his more important work is coloured by the 
time in which he lived. ‘ The Divine Comedy’ no more 
surely represents the state of petty turmoil in Italy than 
does ‘The Leviathan’ the struggle, civil and religious, 
which distracted the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Ite very name, were we not familiar with it, 
would sound strange to our ears, No one now would 
think of giving to a philosophico-political treatise a 
name taken from the poetic imagery of the book of Job, 
with the ominous motto, “ Non est potestas super terran 
que comparetur ei.” Absolute government had been 
defended before. Though in the strict sense of the 
term it can hardly be suid to have existed in the Chris- 
tendom of the Middle Ages, we know that Dante longed 
for an all-powerful emperor, and there were others 
whom it would be profanation to compare with Dante 
who held opinions of the same order, Some of the High 
Churchmen of Hobbes’s own day were as absolutist in 
theory as he was himself; but in the world of thought 
they and their dreamings are of no account. They were 
theologians only; Hobbes was a thinker of a very high 
order, whose arguments were worthy of the closest 
scrutiny and fullest consideration. It is curious to find 
his younger contemporary Spinoza, who viewed the uni- 
verse from the opposite pole of thought, holding with 
regard to civil government a theory nearly identical 
with that of the philosopher of Malmesbury, 

It is interesting, but absolutely fruitless, to inquire 
what change, if any, the modern discoveries as to the 
hereditary transmission of moral and intellectual quali- 
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ties would have had on Hobbes’s mind could he have 
been made acquainted with them. We surmise that 
they would have confirmed him in his absolutist 
opinions, but that, fearless thinker as he was, he would 
have thought out a scheme by which the development 
of a ruling race might in every generation have been 
improved, so that the intellectual capacity should in all 
cases be in advance of the increasing complexities of the 
social organisms which the despot would be called upon 
to govern. 

Mr. Robertson has done his work exceedingly well. 
It is not easy to make the life of one like Hobbes inter- 
esting. He has, however, succeeded in doing so. We 
have a slight difference with him in one matter of detail. 
Having occasion more than once to quote the malicious 
gossip of Hyde, although he treats it with scant respect, 
he does not tell his readers outright that Hyde was a 
man like unto Chaucer’s Chanon— 


* Ever false in thought and dede.” 


He may be well assured that on any occasion when it 
would suit Hyde’s purpose to malign a former friend he 
would do so. 

St. Bartholomew's Hospital Reports. Vol, XXI 

Elder & Co.) 

Reports of our great hospitals, although of absorbing 
interest to the medical world, are regarded by the 
general reader as uninteresting and dry as old bones, 
of which too often they are supposed to savour. An 
exception, however, must be given to the present 
volume, for it contains an article of marked general 
interest in the shape of a reprint of the book of the 
foundation of St. Barthclomew’s, with an introduction by 
Dr. Norman Moore. This, though old, is anything rather 
than dry. The manuscript from which the account is 
taken came with the Cottonian collection to the British 
Museum, and is numbered Vespasian B. ix. It contains 
a Latin and an English version of the same work, the 
latter of which Dr. Moore, in his introduction, tells us 
he has followed, ** because it has an interest as an ex- 
ample of our prose literature soon after the time of 
Chaucer.” It is an interesting account of the life of 
Rahere, which it is said is now published in full for the 
first time. The volume also contains a memoir of Dr. 
Harris, late consulting physician to the hospital, by 
Dr. Samuel Gee, An amusing story is told of him by 
Dr. Chance, who says, “ He had not been used to writing 
for the press, and when he wrote letters he commonly 
made bat little use of stops, and substituted dashes, 
When, therefore, he came to write the thesis for his 
M.D. degree (a thesis which attracted a good deal of 
interest at the time), he also used dashes to a great 
extent instead of stops. The printers contented them 
selves with copying what they had before them, and I 
well remember Dr. Harris’s horror when the proof sheets 
arrived studded with innumerable dashes.’ Let us hope 
this is not often the experience of contributors to 
‘N. & Q”’ 

Tae January number of the Midland Antiquary con- 
tains an interesting paper by the editor on a holiday trip 
into the country of the Mackays. But we would remind 
the writer that Cape Wrath, as it is corruptly spelled 
nowadays, does not bear a vengeful name, the accepted 
Gaelic derivation being from rath, a hill-fort; and that 
maol, in Maolrubh«, has the very distinct meaning of a 
tonsured person, St. Maolrubha’s history, indeed, bears 
an interesting testimony to the devotion of the old 
Columban “‘ family” of Iona, 


(Smith, 


Shakespeariana ( Philadelphia, Leonard Scott Pub. Co.) 
for January has a picturesque article on ‘ As You Like 
It’ and Stratford-on-Avon, by Mr, Sidney L. Lee, anda 





discriminating account of Dr. Johnson as one of Shak- 
speare’s editors, by Mr. J. Parker Norris. Dr. Brinsley 
Nicholson writes on ‘2 Hen, LV.,’ ILI, i. with his usual 
critical acumen, 


Tue /ndian Magazine (Kegan Psul, Trench & Co.) 
is the title under which our old friend the Journal of the 
National Indian Association has commenced the new 
year. The pages of the Magazine are as varied and full 
of interest and instruction on all matters connected with 
social progress in India as were those of the Journal. 
We believe that the change has been a step in the right 
direction for appealing to a wider field of readers. In 
the February number Dr, Cullimore’s paper on Burma, 
read at a recent meeting held by the National Indian 
Association, deals with a subject of the day, and the 
opening of the Victoria Hospital for Women at Madras 
deservedly receives full notice in the /xadian Magazine, 

Mr. W. G. B. Paar, editor of the Hull Quarterly and 
East Riding Portfolio, will on Monday night, March 15, 
read a paper on ‘ The Booksellers’ Signs of London’ 
before the members of the Hull Literary Club, at the 
Station Hotel. Mr. Page has for several years been 
engaged in compiling a large illustrated work on the 
subject from the earliest time, and has collected upwards 
of seven hundred shop-signs, extending over a period of 
nearly four hundred years. It is hoped that the work 
will be ready for the press in the course of a few months, 





Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

W. T. Waxtpy (“Cowper's Autograph ”).—It is im- 
possible, without particulars of edition, &c., or even with 
these, to estimate the value of a copy of Milton's ‘ Para- 
dise Lost’ presented by Cowper to Unwin. It is to some 
extent # matter of accident. Such a book has interest, 
but its mercantile value is not likely to be great unless 
it is the first edition of the ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 

Buttion (* Seven-shilling Gold Pieces,” &c.).—No 
gold seven-shilling pieces have been issued during the 
present reign, nor, we are told, in any reign but that of 
George ILi. There are quarter-guineas of George I. and 
the early years of George III. 

Henry Saxpy, Lewes (“ Lewis Way ”’).—Our valued 
correspondent the Rev, 8. ArNorr and other contri- 
butors have sent us articles expanding the information 
supplied ante, p. 137. We will forward these to you if 
desired, 

Corricenpum.—P. 198, 


col. 2, 1.18 from bottom, for 
“Mr. N. Champion 


” read a v. Cham pion, 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception 














